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Business Momentum Shows 
Significant Gain 


RELIMINARY figures on general business 

activity for the first quarter of the current year 

forecasts a volume larger than any year since 
1930. The indicated average will probably show an 
8 per cent gain over the first quarter of 1935. 

This is a most significant showing, the more re- 
markable because of the combination of adverse 
operation factors present during most of that period. 
For instance, throughout January and February the 
whole north temperate zone had continuously and 
without let-up, most intemperate weather conditions 
—unusual snowfall, bitter cold with no moderations 
—all of which should have curtailed the usual activi- 
ties of that season. In March the mid-continent and 
eastern states experienced the worst floods in their 
history. Water poured down both the eastern and 
western slopes of the entire Appalachian system, 
leaving death, destruction and unprecedented prop- 
erty damage in its wake. And, as if these domestic 
abnormalities were not enough, the foreign situation 
suddenly staged a series of crises which threw Europe 
into a foment and this country into a case of jitters. 
Nevertheless, business plowed along and when the 
first quarter figures were compiled, they were found 
to be the best since 1930. 

That is a significant record. It causes the man on 
the street to stop and think. For if, while emerging 
from the worst depression in the world’s history, 
Johnny Q. Public can stand up and handle a combi- 
nation of adverse conditions such as he has had this 
winter and still maintain his forward surge toward 
recovery, making such astounding records of gains 
over comparable periods last year, then, there can 
be no doubt about his ultimate recovery, and the 
attainment of his objective which is the return to 
normal prosperity which should prevail in these 
United States of America. 


Someone, somewhere, at some time said that if you 
want to really understand the character of a man, 
observe how he handles his crises and problems. We 
believe that formula is the acid test not only of men, 
but of nations. 

The people of this country have made up their 
minds that they shall recover their normal prosperity, 
all conspiracies of the elements, the domestic bureau- 
crats, the foreign dictatorship to the contrary not- 
withstanding. They are a courageous people, battling 
against unprecedented visitations of tax wasting, 
debt-making madness, all coming to a climax in the 
first quarter of 1936—and the scoreboard shows that 
the battlers came through with the most remarkable 
score of 8 per cent gain against most terrific depres- 
sive odds. Are they discouraged? No! 

The belt straps have all been tightened up another 
notch. They have entered the second quarter fight 
with vim. No wonder that the statistical authorities 
predict that the second quarter record of 1936 will 
exceed the comparable period of 1930 and may equal 
the second quarter record of 1929. There is every 
guaranty that it will be so. 

How can you stop them? 

The people of this country possess the strongest 
constitution on earth. It has not been weakened. The 
attacks upon it have served to strengthen it. The 
tests of endurance have only generated additional 
fighting power and crystalized additional faith in its 
efficiency. You can always fight a good long fight 
when your constitution is intact. Ours is 100 per cent. 
What seems so sublimely significant in this first 
quarter showing is the magnificent spirit of the public 
as demonstrated in their fight against abnormal con- 
ditions and superlative odds. They are not quitters. 
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They have taken the lashings of the elements and 
the gashings of their Government and are emerging 
from the depression despite every natural and arti- 
ficial depressive feature foisted upon them, better, 
bigger, stronger and determined to be more pros- 
perous than ever. Let the timid take heart and the 
chisler take heed. This great country is on its way 
back to take its place in the sun which place, under 
God's guidance, it is destined to occupy. 


Paper and the Oil Industry 


OW much of your paper is being used annually 

within the oil industry of the United States? 
Are you sufficiently close to your various consumer 
outlets to know or to easily obtain the information 
necessary to answer the question? If you are in posi- 
tion to answer it, are you satisfied that you are get- 
ting your share of the orders for paper on a dollars 
and cents basis that are placed by the various con- 
cerns constituting the oil industry? If you are satis- 
fied that the market offers you nothing that you do 
not already get, read no further; but if there is some 
doubt in your mind that such is not so and that here 
is, perhaps, a potential market that you have over- 
looked or at least considered only in a cursory way, 
keep on. 

Some most interesting facts relating to the many 
items that the oil industry is buying were presented 
in the February 5, 1936 issue of National Petroleum 
News. Among the many items that were listed was 
paper—asbestos paper, blue print paper, building 
paper, cartons, drawing paper, filter paper, litmus 
paper, paper bags and bags for lining barrels, sand- 
paper, tracing paper, wall-board, wall paper, water- 
proof paper, and waxed paper. 

In addition to listing these various papers along 
with the other items being purchased, the presenta- 
tion included figures on the volume of purchases per 
year for many items. Some of this information re- 
garding paper purchases may be tabulated as follows: 


Volume of Annual Purchases 


$ 82,000 
79,000 
940,000 
113,000 
75,000 
38,000 
333,000 
105,000 
140,000 
87,000 
34,000 
284,000 
87,000 
470,000 
71,000 
33,000 


Paper Supplies for Office 





Cards (misc. ruled record) 

Cards (misc. plain record) 
Envelopes (printed) 

Envelopes (misc. other than printed) 
Folders (file) 

Labels (gummed-printed shipping) 
Letterheads 

Pads (scratch) 

Paper (white onion skin) 

Paper (white bond) 

Paper (yellow tissue) 

Paper (typewriter carbon) 

Paper (pencil) 

Paper (mimeograph) 

Sheets (paper-plain) 

Sheets (paper-ruled) 


Volume of Annual Purchases 


$2,780,000 
188,000 
95,800 
135,500 
45,700 
411,100 
58,200 
35,100 
196,700 


It is appreciated that the oil industry does not pur- 
chase some of the items in the preceding tabulation 
directly through ordinary channels of paper merchan- 
dising. Yet every item involves the use of paper as 
such or in some converted form. These facts, there- 
fore, are presented with the hope that they may stim- 
ulate the desire on the part of the individual paper 
manufacturer to obtain more and more specific infor- 
mation regarding possible industrial outlets for his 
products. 


Floods, Floods, Floods! 


Other Paper Supplies 








Cartons (for packing cans) 
Charts (recording) 

Charts (recording roll) 
Cups (paper drinking) 
Paper (asbestos) 

Paper (roofing) 

Paper (toilet) 

Paper (wrapping) 

Towels (paper) 


TEWSPAPERS and magazines during recent 

weeks have devoted much space to the reporting 

of the havoc wrought by floods in the eastern and 

northeastern parts of the United States. Similar mes- 
sages have been broadcast over the radio. 


The extent of the damage of these turbulent and 
uncontrolled waters will run into the millions. Nu- 
merous communities have been severely affected and 
only time will permit their complete recovery from 
the dire effects of the disaster. The paper industry, 
in fact, has not been immune from the rampages of 
the flood. Numerous mills in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States have been hampered in their 
operations and have suffered considerable losses. 
Mill property damage alone in these two sections of 
the country, based on preliminary figures furnished 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, will total 
in excess of $400,000. This damage added to loss of 
finished products in stock and through interrupted 
production presents a picture with which to more 
than conjure. 

Can anything be done to prevent a recurrence of 
such a catastrophe? 

According to a recent news release of The New 
York State College of Forestry, there are large areas 
of unproductive land shedding watet at an acceler- 
ated rate and contributing to flood disaster; and that 
vast areas of these lands, based on a studied approval 
of the situation, should be reforested as a measure of 
flood control and co-ordinated with any such plan 
which may be worked out in the future. 

The paper industry, as a very important wood con- 
suming industry, should cogitate with this suggestion 
and then proceed to take action insofar as it is able 
to aid in the alleviation of such future distresses. 
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Single-reduction Reliance Gear- 
motor with open type direct- 
current motor. 


Double-reduction unit with fan- 


cooled squirrel-cage motor for use 
in dirty locations. 


An alternating-current wound- 
rotor motor is used for this single- 
stage gearmotor. Drive shaft 
at bottom. 












Type S$ 
Reliance Gearmotor 
Open Squirrel -cage 
Motor Unit 
Double Reduction 





fe Reliance Gearmotors are constructed on a sound principle, combining 
/3 e ar) ° ° ms 
motor and speed reducer into one efficient, space-saving unit. The sim- 
LY oe A “= ° . “9° . 4 ’ 
=< ~~ piicity of Reliance design facilitates taking apart and assembling. There’s 
Single-reduction Gearmotor with 
open squirrel-cage a-c. motor. 
Drive shaft at top. 


plenty of strength and liberal support where most needed . . . To fit 
exactly those needs which are peculiar to your work, Reliance Gearmotors are made 
in a wide range of ratios—in constant-speed, multi-speed, and adjustable-speed types 
—in open, splash-proof, enclosed fan-cooled, and pipe-ventilated styles . . . Reliance 
Engineers will undertake to meet your individual requirements with recommenda- 
tions just as specialized, to insure the minimum in first cost, installation and 


maintenance, and the maximum in production. For details get Bulletin 400. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1088 IVANHOE ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 


; ; Branches: Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, New York, 
This splash-proof motor unit Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 


provides low cost but effective 
protection against dripping and Representatives in other principal cities 
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What Next November Means 


probably ever since there appeared an editorial 

in one of New York City’s newspapers to the 
effect that “if this country can stand two more 
months of George Washington it will be well-nigh 
indestructible,” there has appeared on the scene every 
presidential election a large number of flannel- 
mouthed, chest-pounding orators with the lugubrious 
assurance that “the future of this great land of ours 
is at stake’—that “we are at the cross-roads.” On 
extremely rare occasions that frightful prophecy was 
true. The election of Andrew Jackson actually put 
the country at the fork in the road. Fortunately, for 
its future, it took the right fork. There were those 
who would have undone everything Abraham Lin- 
coln had accomplished during nearly four years of 
war, but fortunately the sensible element re-elected 
him. 

Those who are seriously concerned with the main- 
tenance of American standards, per se, are practically 
agreed that again this year the assertion that “the 
future of the country is at stake” may rightfully be 
taken literally. The presidential election of 1936 is 
one of those extremely rare occasions wken we are 
actually at another fork in the road. 

Whether, next November, we will take the right 
fork, or turn to the left—I don’t pretend to guess. 
But this I do know: If we re-elect the Democrats, 
and continue the present administration for another 
four years, we will have firmly established a new 
system which is entirely foreign to the conception of 
our constitution. Re-election of Mr. Roosevelt will 
be our endorsement of that which the framers of 
this Government exercised such extraordinarily far- 
sighted precautions to forestall. 

During the first three years of his office, Mr. Roose- 
velt made a very splendid attempt to operate this 
Government outside the bourne of the constitution, 
and even the multiplication table. He has completely 
disregarded our underlying doctrine of State’s Rights. 
He has appropriated for himself, through the excuse 
of “emergency,” powers never intended to be in the 
hands or exercised by the country’s Chief Executive. 
Prior to his election, he constantly reiterated his 
promise to cut federal expenditures 25 per cent, in 
contrast to which he actually has piled the national 
debt mountainously high, and has added nearly a 
half-million steady job-holders to the federal pay-roll. 

Ever since the days of Rousseau, Engels and Marx, 
presidential elections have been attended by a small, 
outside minority who have tried, futilely, to stir up 
class hatred. Class-antagonism has always existed 
in this country, but up to the present time has been 
the stock in trade of cheap soap-boxers and “agi- 
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tators.” This year we are privileged to enjoy the 
spectacle of a president initiating, encouraging and 
promoting a fight along these lines. 

Ever since this administration took the reins, the 
communist movement has come into its “more abun- 
dant life.” Because of administration policies and per- 
sonnel we have had visited upon us not only parlor 
intellectuals and Pullman smoker Messiahs discuss- 
ing and demanding “benefits” which are as impossible 
in practice as they are in theory, but we have had an 
unprecedented number of strikes, mob demonstra- 
tions, riots, brawls, parades, and imbroglios, the 
credit for all of which the comrades have been quick 
to claim. Re-election of the present administration 
next November will be a national vindication of 
Roosevelt policies, and our approval for him to go 
ahead along the lines laid down by the Tugwells, 
Hopkinses and Wallaces. 

The recent adverse court decisions have in no way 
altered the belief of the incumbent Democrats in their 
law-made Utopia. They merely represent an obstacle 
to remove, i. e., the Court itself. Re-election next 
November will mean that the last legal bar to their 
course of rapid destruction will come down—either 
by filling Court vacancies with “liberals” or by get- 
ting Congress to divest the Court of its power to 
declare legislation unconstitutional. Regardless of 
manner, a November vindication will mean a revived 
AAA, a vastly expanded TVA, reorganized NRA, 
enlarged WPA, etc., etc., not to speak of under-cover 
confiscation of public utilities—until every vestige of 
human activity is directed, supervised and controlled 
from the District of Columbia. 

Indeed, Mr. Roosevelt even now has gone so far 
that he would be impotent to stop his progress or 
stay the tide after next November—should he wish 
to do so. The character and momentum of what he 
has done will carry him relentlessly forward, making 
it impossible for him either to slow down or right- 
about-face. And where he is headed means larger 
deficits, more doles, a wider sweep of handouts to 
the under-privileged, until it will require one of three 
things as correction: war; repudiation; or printing- 
press money. 

As a matter of fact, whoever is elected to the presi- 
dency next November will have a Herculean job com- 
parable to nothing in American history. Keeping this 
country from going over the brink is going to be a 
hard job for anybody, regardless of his backing. 
Right now we are face to face with inflation and 
financial chaos irrespective of the winner. If re-elec- 
tion is in store, we will have enormous changes in 
our fundamental government structure immediately 
ahead. 
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Safety and Plant Cleanliness 


JACK WILLIAMS, Safety Engineer 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 


cannot be separated without detriment to both. 

The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
always has realized this fact and every effort is put 
forth to promote both safety and cleanliness through- 
out the organization, as well as in the village of Parch- 
ment, of which the company’s plants are a part. 

Being manufacturers of food protection papers, the 
cleanliness of the plants and the health of the em- 
ployees are matters of paramount importance. 

It is a well-known fact that satisfactory results can- 
not be accomplished in a haphazard way, therefore, the 
promotion and continuance of safety and cleanliness 
have been organized to such an extent that they have 
become routine matters. Of course, this was not accom- 
plished in a short time, but is the result of development 
during past years. 

The cleanliness of the floors, windows, light shades, 
globes, ete., is maintained by departmental janitors who 
work to schedules laid out by their respective superin- 
tendents. This is so systematized that one superintend- 
ent makes the statement that he knows where his janitor 
is by looking at the clock. All overhead dust is removed 
periodically to prevent its falling down and soiling the 
product. The paper machines are covered by canopies 
to prevent dirt falling onto the paper during manu- 
facture. 

An outside crew is maintained the entire year. In 
the summer they cut the grass, maintain the flower beds, 
sweep the drives and all other chores that enhance the 


S cise and cleanliness are Siamese twins, which 
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beauty of the premises. In the winter they are equally 
busy, cleaning the drives of snow, removing icicles 
which might endanger someone, also spreading sand 
and cinders on the slick places. 

-Not being satisfied with the foregoing, the Safety 
Inspector is constantly inspecting the out of the way 
places which might have been overlooked by the clean- 
ers. It is surprising how fast dirt and debris can accu- 
mulate and clean conditions can only be maintained by 
constant vigilance. 

In some departments the employees have decided on 
a uniform color for shirts and trousers. These are fur- 
nished to them at cost, which is deducted by the payroll 
department over several weeks. These uniforms en- 
hance the appearance of the department and go a long 
way in making the employees conscious to cleanliness. 

It is a very serious offense for anyone to step on a 
piece of paper regardless of the size. This rule puts 
everyone on their guard and regardless of whether they 
dropped the paper or not, it is their duty to pick it up 
before it is stepped on. It is easily seen what effect 
this has on the appearance of the various departments, 
as well as maintaining a cleaner sheet when this broke 
is returned to the beater. 

Showers are provided in all but the finishing depart- 
ments and each employee can go to and from his work 
as neatly and cleanly as the office force. Due to the 
cleanliness of the work in the finishing departments, 
showers are not necessary. Each shower is provided 
with a solution in a foot tub which is used as a pre- 
ventative for athlete’s foot. This solution is renewed 
daily by a janitor whose sole duty is the maintenance 
of cleanliness in the toilet and shower rooms. These 
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rooms are scrubbed daily, also the fixtures, which also 
receive an acid bath whenever needed to remove dis- 
colorations. 

The story of cleanliness at KVP would not be com- 
plete without a word about the office. It is a two-story 
brick building with hermetically sealed windows, air 
conditioned the year around. It is a fact that these 
offices are cooler in summer than in winter, in fact, it 
is not unusual to wear a sweater coat in midsummer. 

The floors are covered with battleship linoleum which 
lends itself to ease in cleaning daily with a dry mop 
as well as periodic scrubbing with an electric machine. 

The foregoing may seem to be a rather expensive 
procedure, but the management considers it a very 
worth while investment in maintaining the reputation 
of the ‘‘World’s Model Paper Mill.’’ 


Classifications of Organized 
Safety Control 


While much has been done toward safety in the 
KVP plant, the job is only started. At times it seems 
an unsurmountable task, but as constant dripping of 
water wears away stone, just so constant reminding of 
existing hazards and their possible tragic results will 
have its effect. When discouragement is manifested, 
remember that if one life can be saved, every sacrifice 
has been amply repaid. 

There are very few hard and fast rules pertaining to 
safety, the management relying on persuasion rather 
than compulsion. By instilling pride in one’s accom- 
plishments, much better results can be obtained than 
by force. If a person is forced to do a certain thing, he 
usually neglects it when he is not being watched. He 
must be taught to be safe for his own sake when not 
under supervision as much as when he is being observed. 

Here is a trend of thought which is followed: There 
are those fundamental types of safety which are jn- 
separable and which bear a close relation to each other, 
sometimes interlocking. These divisions of organized 
safety may be classified as: physical, mechanical and 
mental. 
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Physical Safety 

Physical safety rests primarily with the Personnel 
Department and the Doctor. It is their job to select 
safety-conscious people by determining their physical 
fitness for the particular job by a thorough physical 
examination. 

The doctor conducts the weekly first-aid classes. Since 
some of the departments work twenty-four hours a day, 
it was necessary to select men from the different tours 
so that there would always be a trained man available 
should an accident occur. Two classes of twelve men 
each are being given the standard Red Cross first-aid 
course and when finished an examination will be given 
and certificates awarded to those who qualify. Three 
of these men have had certificates for several years and 
they assist in instructing others. This work is taken 
very seriously by these men because each one realizes 
that a man’s life might depend on his intelligence in 
handling an accident, in many of which the results from 
shock are more serious than the accident itself. Very 
definite instructions are given to never move a patient 
with a broken bone until the injured member is made 
immobile. Splints for this purpose, designed by the 
doctor, are kept in various points throughout the plant. 

The doctor also makes a monthly inspection of the 
plants, submitting a report to the management. In this 
inspection, special attention is given to conditions af- 
fecting the safety and health of the employees, such as: 
sanitation; illumination; ventilation, with particular 
attention to conditions conducive to occupational dis- 
eases ; and safety hazards. The recommendations of the 
doctor are investigated and conditions revised accord- 
ing to his suggestions. One condition, for example, was 
fumes in the Ink Making Department. There is an 
exhaust fan of ample capacity, but an elevator shaft 
was by-passing the air and rendering the exhaust fan 
ineffective. Solid doors were provided on the elevator 
shaft and the fan worked efficiently. 

Employees are urged to have an annual examination 
by the doctor at company expense. 


View of Bond 
Pinishing Room 
at the EVP Plant 
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Typical of specially built safety guards on various KVP 
machines. This is the drive of an embossing machine. Note 
hinged guard over gear at left. Necessary for removal of shaft 
when rolls are changed. Also guard over tightener on flexible 
belt, which moves with the idler pulley as the belt is adjusted 


Mechanical Safety 


Mechanical safety covers adequate guards for ma- 
chines, maintenance of smooth flooring, proper illumi- 
nation and ventilation, keeping the equipment in a safe 
condition, such as elevators, hoists, lift trucks, trucks, 
tractors, as well as the machines used in the direct 
manufacture and conversion of paper. 

Inspections are constantly in progress to locate haz- 
ards and correct them. Ladders are inspected and con- 
demned if found defective. It has proved poor policy 
to repair a ladder beyond some very minor defect. As 
new ladders are received they are given several coats 
of linseed oil which when dried is covered with a coat 
of good varnish. This gives protection from the ele- 
ments, also reduces drying out indoors and if a defect 
does occur, it can be readily seen, as it is not obscured 
by paint. 

Lift trucks being a source of accidents, each depart- 
ment was organized whereby a person was delegated 
to inspect and oil the trucks once a week. Any defec- 
tive trucks are immediately sent to the machine shop for 
repairs. This has reduced accidents as well as the cost 
of repairs, as the periodic oiling prevents excessive wear. 

A man from the maintenance department makes a 
daily inspection of all elevators. Being an experienced 
man, he is competent to make any repairs which he 
finds necessary. The elevator is considered one of the 
most hazardous machines in the plant and is carefully 
inspected as such. 
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Mental Safety 


Mental safety depends entirely on the attitude of the 
individual employees and is entirely a matter of edu- 
cation. This is by far the most difficult part of a safety 
program, since it is entirely psychological. Handling 
this angle of the work begins in the employment office 
and retains its importance as long as the employee is 
on the payroll. 

In the weekly edition of the local newspaper The 
Parchment News, a column is run by the safety in- 
spector in which a particular phase of safety is dis- 
cussed, bringing out the hazard and telling how to 
overcome it. The co-operation of the employee is in- 
vited by asking for safety suggestions. There is a 
growing tendency on the part of employees to point out 
hazards and to discuss remedies with the inspector. 
Each suggestion is given consideration, and where it 
cannot be adopted, the reason is given to the suggestor 
diplomatically so as not to hurt his feelings and kill 
his interest, for the success of safety depends largely 
upon the attitude of each individual employee toward 
the subject. 


Safety Inspector Co-ordinates 
All Factors 


With this picture in mind it was quite evident that 
it would be necessary to appoint a full time Safety 
Inspector to co-ordinate all these factors. This was 
done. He readily realized that to attack all of these 
factors at one time would only result in confusion so a 
careful analysis was made of the accident reports for 
the two preceding years and the causes tabulated as to 
their frequency. A program was outlined by which the 
greatest offender was first attacked and as this got under 
motion the next was taken up, until all the causes had 
been considered. The Compensation Insurance Inspec- 
tor and the State Deputy Labor Inspector deserve 
eredit for many worthwhile suggestions and ideas. 
Let’s stop for a moment to analyze the men. They are 
human beings like all of us trying to conscientiously 
earn the salary which they receive. Their relations 
with this plant have been mutually pleasant and bene- 
ficial. They were met on a common ground with the 
unified idea of making conditions safer for the worker, 
hence the relations as stated above. If on the contrary 
they had been met with a spirit of hostility, with an 














Workman dropped a 60-lb. weight on this shoe. Note leather 
is cut down to steel toe, but there was no injury to steel cap or to 
foot. “Worth their price in this one accident,” the workman said 
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attitude of dog eat dog, what could be expected by the 
under dog and that is just what the industrialist is 
with the insurance rules and state laws behind these 
inspectors. Co-operate with them and you won’t 
regret it. 

The analysis showed that one of the major causes 
of lost time accidents was mashed toes. From January 
1, 1935, to September 15, 1935, there were thirteen 
eases of mashed toes sent to the doctor, some of them 
causing as much as four weeks lost time as well as the 
medical cost and X-rays. It was very evident that im- 
mediate measures were necessary to reduce this ex- 
perience. 

A shoe company which manufactures shoes with a steel 
protection over the toes put in a line of these safety 
shoes and sent factory trained men to fit them. They 
were sold to the men at factory cost, the KVP Company 
absorbing the freight. To make it easier for the em- 
ployees to buy these shoes, they were fitted and then 
permitted to sign a payroll deduction slip whereby the 
shoes could be paid for at $1.00 per week by deduction 
from the weekly pay check. One surprising fact which 
was uncovered in this fitting process was the number 
of mashed toes which had never been reported. Some 
of these toes were in such condition that it was impos- 
sible to fit safety shoes satisfactorily. The purchase of 
these shoes is not compulsory but is left to the indi- 
vidual’s discretion. About one month later, safety 
shoes for women were put on sale under the same con- 
ditions as the sale to the men. Instead of the steel toe, 
the women’s shoes have a fiber toe but have the steel 
arch support and a watch spring steel plate under the 
sole to prevent punctures, due to the soles being thin- 
ner. One style of men’s shoes has this feature. Of ap- 
proximately twelve hundred employees, about six hun- 
dred have bought safety shoes. <A stock of about three 
hundred pairs is kept on hand which are on sale each 
Wednesday afternoon from 3:30 to 5:00. This being 
pay day and the tours changing at 4 p. m., it is more 
convenient for employees to purchase shoes. Several 
pairs are sold each week, some are repeat sales, while 
others are to persons who had good shoes at the time 
of the original sale and as they wear out are replaced 
with safety shoes. 

It would be misleading to infer that each pair of 
shoes was satisfactory, but the percentage of complaints 
was negligible and investigation showed the cause in 
most cases was due to the condition of the feet result- 
ing from previous injuries or that the employee did not 
want to wear them. 

What was accomplished by the wearing of these 
shoes? Since September 16, 1935, there has been one 
toe accident which necessitated medical care and the 
employee was not wearing safety shoes at the time. He 
is wearing a pair now. 

Hardly a day passes that some employee does not 
relate the prevention of a toe accident by safety shoes. 
Leather tips have been cut off the steel toe without in- 
jury. A truck loaded with a roll of paper ran over a 
man’s toes, mashing down the steel toe so that it broke 
the skin on the man’s toe. What would have happened 
to the toe if the steel toe had not been there? One man 
had been wearing his shoes just two hours when he 
dropped a 180-pound shaft on his toes with no injury. 
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Pages could be filled with similar experiences but these 

will suffice to show that safety shoes have been and 

are a big factor in lowering the accident frequency. 
Injury to the eyes was another cause of considerable 


lost time. Light, well fitting goggles were provided 
and each employee urged to wear a pair whenever an 
eye hazard exists. They are urged to wear the goggles 
on their hats or caps during work hours, the idea being 
that they would be more apt to drop the goggles down 
rather than take them from their pockets. 

While there have been no accidents traceable to the 
inhalation of dusts, all employees working in depart- 
ments where this hazard exists have been supplied with 
light, efficient respirators, which do not restrict the 
vision. The comfort of the men has been enhanced, 
which permits them to work more efficiently. 


oo ¢ ¢ 


Test Your Own Boilers 


. CHESTER REED EARLE 


OST industrial plants and some central stations 

are not equipped with the elaborate equipment 

needed to make tests as prescribed by the A.S.M.E. 

Boiler Test Code. Nevertheless, simpler tests properly 

made can be of great value in developing and main- 
taining economical operation. 

But tests made by men without knowledge of the sub- 
ject, using equipment that is not reliable, often are 
worse than useless. They are often misleading. Accu- 
racy of results depends largely upon the care and faith- 
fulness of the observer. It is much easier to make mis- 
takes than is realized by those not familiar with testing. 

The entire procedure of a boiler test and the amount 
and character of data taken all depend on the reasons 
for making the tests. Some of these reasons are: (1) 
to determine whether or not the equipment is capable 
of fulfilling guarantees made by the manufacturers; 
(2) to determine what efficiencies can be obtained when 
the boiler is operated under certain conditions of firing. 
load, regulation and so on; (3) to determine what 
capacity the boiler or any of its auxiliaries can develop 
under operating conditions; (4) to study the economic 
value of various fuels used in the plant or available 
to it; (5) to study the effect of changes in design of 
furnace, baffling and so on; (6) to determine how to 
obtain most economical performance; (7) to study 
overall plant operation. 

In discussing this subject of boiler testing in the 
June, 1935, issue of Power, Walter H. Wood of Com- 
bustion Engineering Co., Inc., points -out that evapo- 
rative tests are most widely used to determine boiler 
efficiencies because of the greater accuracy possible. 
But often this method is not practicable, he says, be- 
cause devices for weighing or measuring water accu- 
rately are not available or are too expensive. In such 
eases, efficiency must be determined by the heat balance 
method. 

To carry out this method, the tester employs the law 
that boiler efficiency is the ratio of the heat added by 
the boiler in the steam output to the heat in the fuel 
supplied to generate that output. For example, if 100,- 
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000 lb. of water at 100 deg. Fahr. is converted to 
saturated steam in a boiler at 150 lb. gauge pressure, 
the heat output is found as follows. The steam tables 
show that the heat content of one pound of water 
(heat of the liquid) at 150 lb. gauge and 366 deg. Fahr. 
is 338.5 B.t.u. The heat needed to change this water 
into steam at the same pressure and temperature (lat- 
ent heat of vaporization) is 856.5 B.t.u. The sum of 
these quantities, 1195 B.t.u., is the total heat of steam 
at 150 lb. pressure. But each pound of water at 100 
deg. Fahr. as it enters the boiler contains heat equal 
to the difference between 100 and 32 deg., or 68 B.t.u. 
The amount of heat, therefore, given to each pound of 
water converted into steam is 1195 — 68 — 1127 B.t.u. 
Heat output during the test, therefore, is 100,000 x 
1127 or 112,700,000 B.t.u., neglecting the moisture in 
the steam. 

Heat input equals pounds of coal burned to evapo- 
rate 100,000 lb. of water into steam times the heating 
value of the coal. If 12,375 lb. of coal containing 
13,000 B.t.u. per pound as fired was burned during the 
test, the heat input will be 12,375 x 13,000 or 160,- 
875,000 B.t.u. 

Hence the efficiency, or ratio of heat output to heat 
input, would be 112,700,000 divided by 160,875,000 or 
70.1 per cent. 

In making efficiency tests, says Mr. Wood, many 
operators give much attention to measurements of fur- 
nace and stack draft, gas and air temperatures and gas 


Shell Bodies 


analysis. Such data are needed to explain why results 
are good or poor, but they have nothing to do with 
determining efficiency in an evaporative test. 

To test for capacity, both the heat output and the 
time must be measured. If, in the foregoing example, 
the duration of the test is 10 hr., the average rate of 
steam production would be 10,000 lb. of steam an hour 
from feed water at 100 deg. into saturated steam at 150 
lb. gauge pressure. Although the term boiler horse- 
power has lost most of its former significance, it is still 
used to some extent. An arbitrary equivalent of deliv- 
ered boiler horsepower is accepted as 33,472 B.t.u. per 
hour. In the above example, then, the average boiler 
horsepower developed was 112,700,000 divided by 
(33,47210) or 337. If builder’s rating was 300 hp., 
the unit was operated at an average of 112.3 per cent 
of rating. 

Obviously some sort of scale for weighing or measur- 
ing fuel and some means of weighing or measuring 
feedwater or steam must be provided for making such 
tests. Meters that have been carefully calibrated often 
will give relative readings that are accurate enough for 
the purpose, or at least as accurate as the fuel measure- 
ments. An independent feed line to the boiler should 
be provided for the water used in the test. Care should 
also be taken that the blowoff cocks and valves are tight 
and tightly closed. If they are not, some of the feed- 
water will simply pass through the boiler without being 
delivered as steam. 


for Rubber Roll Covering 


W. E. BROWN, Sales Manager 
Mechanical Division, American Wringer Co., Inc. 


HE proper construction of the metal body on 

: which is vulcanized the rubber covering, is prob- 

ably the most important factor in its successful 
operation in the mill; yet, many times little considera- 
tion is given to its proper engineering and specifica- 
tions by the purchaser. Frequently, the only specifica- 
tion sent to a rubber company is an outline drawing or 
simply written dimension giving outside dimensions, 
and the suppliers are allowed to decide what type, 
whether cast iron, pipe or forged steel casting is to be 
furnished. They also must decide for the purchaser 
how thick the metal should be, whether truss or straight 
core, and all other factors of interior construction on 
which depend the rigidness of the body, its deflection 
under pressure and the service it will render. 

The roll center on which a valuable covering is placed 
should be the very best construction it is possible to 
build, yet the mill will leave these most important items 
to the discretion of the rubber companies. Their ex- 
perience has been that the order goes to the lowest bid- 
der regardless of how much value they figure into the 
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body of the roll. So their engineering departments 
must keep this uppermost in mind and figure accord- 
ingly. If they figure safety plus in body construction, 
which is proper, others may figure on lower priced con- 
struction and secure the order. Simply to submit the 
outline dimensions and to accept the lowest bid price 
is to invite inferior quality. Insist that the bidder 
submit a detailed drawing and specification of con- 
struction quoted on and compare all drawings and 
specifications in detail, selecting the best. 

The best possible construction regardless of price is 
to be desired from many angles, and it is suggested 
that the best engineering advice should be sought. The 
machinery builder who built the machine and who 
knows the conditions of weighting and speeds can con- 
struct, through his engineering skill and special knowl- 
edge, a body which will be adequate. His price may 
not be the lowest, but he can make the body right for 
the special operating conditions. In any event, the 
rubber companies that supply complete rolls, rubber 
covering and body should be given full detailed speci- 
fications properly engineered to meet all factors of 
service and long life. 

What, then, are some of these factors? Some of the 
most important that may be mentioned are: 
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(1) That the body be made to have the least possible 
deflection under pressure. 

(2) That the body be made of the best possible 
materials. 

(3) The body should be in accurate balance and 
properly assembled and machined. 


Least Possible Deflection 
First Consideration 


All roll bodies, suspended on their journals and with- 


out pressure or weight of top rolls, or in case of top rolls 
where pressure is applied, will spring or deflect. On 
bottom rolls with weight of top roll and with pressure 
applied, the deflection or sag will be greater. To over- 
come this, a crown is necessary, which also permits 
even pressure to be applied over the entire surface. 
The lighter the construction, or the poorer and more 
inadequate the strength of the body, the greater the 
necessary crowning. It is impossible to make a roll 
body which will not spring, but the roll requiring the 
least possible crown is by far the best for the rubber 
cover and for the product made, including the felts and 
other machine clothing. The savings on these items 
alone, with increased efficiency of the machine and qual- 
ity of product, will more than pay the cost of proper 
study and engineering of body specification and the 
extra cost of a good roll body. 

Where heavy crowns are required because of heavy 
sag or spring in the body, the roll must be removed at 
frequent intervals for regrinding to maintain the 
crown. In the intervals between grindings there are 
many hours of imperfect results received before con- 
ditions become acute, requiring a shut-down for re- 
moval and regrinding. Add up the cost of removal, 
grinding, lost production, ete., and the cost will be 
surprising. 

It is not possible in this article to set down any rule 
of construction, but it is hoped the reader may be 
urged to study the matter sufficiently to insure proper 
consideration of the particular conditions being made in 
each individual case and that the body be engineered 
to give the least possible deflection—this factor, not 
price, governing purchases. 


The Importance of Best 
Possible Materials 


Here again quality, not price, should govern. The 
best grade of cast iron (if the roll is to be of cast iron) 
should be used. Bad castings with blow holes or porous 
castings are to be avoided by all means. Journals of 
forged steel or high carbon steel are to be preferred. 
Casting made by a machine shop with proper equip- 
ment to insure even wall thickness at all points is very 
important. Forged steel castings, bored and with solid 
ends, are preferred by some because in this case the wall 
of iron is absolutely uniform and strong and with mini- 
mum of deflection. The cost of forged steel castings 
is high as compared with cast iron, but it would seem 
they are worth their cost. 

The use of pipe for lightweight roll bodies is satis- 
factory where little or no pressure is used, but the 
construction and materials used in making these are 
important. If exposed to moisture at the ends, pipe 
will rust and cause mushrooming and splitting. Some 
rubber manufacturers have endeavored to overcome this 
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by capping the ends with rubber to prevent moisture 
reaching the exposed pipe. A proper construction of 
the joint between the pipe and the cast iron heads 
wherein a T-shaped cast iron head is used forming a 
part of the face of the roll will absolutely prevent this 
corrosion without rubber capping the ends, as the joint 
between head and pipe will be under the rubber cover. 

To purchase a body without careful study of all fac- 
tors of speed, pressure and ‘product, and in which any 
detail of quality of material is sacrificed to price, is 
wrong. The body is a permanent part of the invest- 
ment. If right, it will give good service for an in- 
definite time. If poor in construction or material it 
will give trouble throughout its life; it will age and 
deteriorate quickly and a new purchase will be re- 
quired, which, in the long run, will cost more. 


Balance, Assembling and 
Machini 

A roll out of balance, if of cast iron, means the iron 
is thicker on one side than the other. It may be put 
in balance, but still it is not right because the unbal- 
ance means heavier metal on one side than on the oppo- 
site side. If a roll is run out of balance, it means a 
pounding on the heavy side, a strain on the drive and 
machine clothing, and the product is affected. Insist 
on a roll in good running balance and in dynamic bal- 
ance where roll is run at high speeds. For most pur- 
poses, a good runing balance is sufficient. 

It is always advisable that the bodies be made by a 
responsible machine house that can cast in balance and 
one which will test and correct accurately any unbal- 
ance, a machine shop which can be relied upon abso- 
lutely for assembling of heads, journals, ete., and one 
which has a positive reputation for machine practice 
and engineering skill. In most cases, the rubber manu- 
facturer will buy the shell bodies from outside sup- 
pliers and will try to furnish what is wanted at the 
price the buyer is willing to pay. If the best is wanted 
for individual mill conditions, all details should be dis- 
cussed with a good engineer. These details should be 
furnished in specification form, preferably by blue 
print. This form of procedure gives the assurance that 
all rubber companies will figure on the quality and 
construction of the body that is desired, not what some- 
one believes will be sufficient to get the order on a 
price basis. 

Lastly, when the roll has been purchased, received 
and ready to store, turn it on its journals once in three 
months, as roll bodies stored in one position will be 
sagged permanently and out of round. 


o¢ ¢ 


@ MAIN LINE PIPING, at least, is usually covered 
adequately. It is surprising, however, how much heat 
is dissipated by the comparatively small trap lines that 
are many times left uncovered. A good procedure is to 
make a molded insulating cover for the trap, reinforced 
with chicken wire and built in two parts so that the 
top part can be lifted off for trap inspection. This 
cover can be neatly finished with duck and painted. 
This procedure is particularly good in tunnels or ex- 
posed places where the comfort of workmen as well as 
the heat loss that would otherwise be sustained is in- 
volved.—Power Plant Engineering. 
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i THE WORLD'S FIRST 


“ENVELOPES ” CAN BE TRACED TO THE 


CHINESE WHO, DURING THE EARLY YEARS 


OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA, HOLLOWED OUT 
SMALL STRIPS OF WOOD, WROTE IN THE 
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Ts U.S. PAPER PRODUCTION 
MAINTAINS THE SAME RATE OF 
INCREASE THROUGHOUT 1936 THAT IT 
DID IN 1935 OVER THE PRECEDING 
YEAR, THIS YEARS OUTPUT WILL “top” 
THE RECORD OF 11,140,000 TONS 
ATTAINED DURING. 1929. 


One YEAR PRIOR To THE INvennIonN € 
OF THE PAPER-MAKING MACHINE BY N. 
Lovis ROBERT, A UNIT VERY SIMILAR 
IN DESIGN IS’ SAID TO HAVE BEEN 
PATENTED BY JOSEPH BRAMAH, 
FAMED YORKSHIRE (ENGLAND) 
ENGINEER AND 
FATHER OF 
THE. HYDRAULIC 
PRESS. 


CTHE FIRST ENGLISH-MADE 
FOURDRINIER, A.D. 1808.) 
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America's FIRST STEAM-OPERATED 
PAPER MILL STARTED UP IN PITTSBURGH 
IN 181G. THIS MILL, MANNED BY A 
CREW OF 40, CONSUMED 120, 000 
POUNDS OF RAGS AND 10,000 
BUSHELS OF COAL ANNUALLY TO 
TURN OUT $30,000 WORTH OF 
PAPER. 


























Thrifty second-growth slash pine of pulping size 


(Photo by U. 8. Forest Service) 


Ts modern paper industry in the 
United States is around seventy 
years old. “Modern,” in this con- 
nection, is equivalent to being based on 
wood as raw material. For centuries 
previous to this period, paper was made 
from other fibers in comparatively small 
amounts, but the discovery of technical 
processes by which paper could be pro- 
duced from wood gave command of nat- 
ural resources of enormous extent, and 
on that foundation its production ex- 
panded enormously. Around 200 pounds 
per capita yearly represents statistically 
the present rate of consumption in the 
United States, but the actual value of 
the industry to the public is better dis- 
closed by a little reflection on the mar- 
velously numerous ways in which paper 
ministers to necessity and convenience. 

What next of the other half of our 
title—the forests? In a general way, 
no reasonable man doubts the rightful- 
ness of their being put to such use; for- 
ests, we believe, were meant to serve 
such purposes. And economic use—that 
is to say, use that in respect to loca- 
tion of industry and other factors that 
influence the cost of the product to the 
people—stands in a general way on the 
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same firm basis among us. Superior 
uses for certain types or areas of for- 
est indeed there may be; as plain eco- 
nomic forces quite commonly protect 
them. When they do not, other means 
of so doing are available and by right 
there should be little difficulty in their 
application. The presumptions then, 
on the basis of enormous service and in 
a variety of ways, are in favor of in- 
dustry. 

A brief review of the history of paper 
manufacture in the United States, re- 
gionally considered, will bring out some 
points barely suggested above and will 
lead up to one or two other points of 
much significance. 


Regional Development 
of Paper Industry 


The beginnings of paper manufac- 
ture in this country are understood to 
have been in the Middle Atlantic States, 
seat of the densest population at the 
time and yet with abundant natural 
resources. That follows the law above 
suggested, and so does the long endur- 
ing leadership of the Northeast in this 
field; raw material, relation to markets, 
business experience and capital avail- 


The Forest 
and the 
Paper Industry 


AUSTIN CARY 
Forest Consultant 


able considered. Further, a technical 
fact discovered rather early in the in- 
dustry’s development greatly strength- 
ened the tendency just named—the fact 
that spruce wood was found better 
adapted than others to the production 
of most kinds of paper under the 
processes then understood, coupled with 
the fact that the Adirondack Mountains 
in New York and the Northern New 
England States were in possession of 
the greater part of the country’s stock 
of this material. It was in the midst of 
this period of the dominance of spruce 
(the middle nineties of the past cen- 
tury) when the author madevhis first 
contacts with the industry. At that 
time, New York led all the states in 
volume of production. Maine came sec- 
ond, and Pennsylvania had something 
of a production as it has had before and 
since. The Lake States also were by 
that time supplying considerable paper 
to their natural markets, a variety of 
woods being used for the purpose, and 
scattered mills also were to be found 
elsewhere. The far South at that time 
was producing no paper whatever, and 
the Pacific Coast but little, for local 
consumption. The total volume of pro- 
duction for the country was about one- 
eighth of what it has risen to be since. 
As the mind turns back to those times, 
it seems as if people for the most part 
took things as they were for granted; 
they did not question the permanence 
of existing arrangements or clearly an- 
ticipate developments yet to be. These 
seem to have come spontaneously, on 
the spot and at the time, the product 
of free, individual initiative, reacting 
to new economic situations. 

But however that may have been, 
the past forty years have seen vast new 
developments—the period has been one 
of stirring and significant times. For 
one thing, there came a tremendous de- 
velopment of the paper industry in Can- 
ada. This was due partly to plain ex- 
pansion and to a depletion of New York 
timber supplies. Continentally, this was 
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considered natural and wholesome. The 
people of this country are glad, and 
should be glad, for whatever benefit the 
neighboring country to the North has 
derived from this development. Large 
expansion has been witnessed in the 
Lake States as well. The Pacific Coast, 
too, has come forward in a large way. 
It was inevitable that it should with its 
population, timber resources and geo- 
graphic relations as they were, both for 
local use and for export. Then, too, 
with the opening of the Panama Canal 
in 1914, eastern markets could be 
reached on relatively cheap rates. Con- 
tinuously since then, and especially of 
late years, the industry in that section 
has expanded. Finally, the far South, 
greatest of the forest regions of the 
country, has awakened industrially, thus 
becoming more wealthy. Helped by 
technical discoveries, it has come to 
realize its opportunity in this field, and 
already has obtained a commanding po- 
sition in respect to the lines of manu- 
facture peculiarly suited to its woods, 
with a more or less clear prospect of 
success in a wide line of competition. 


Economic Forces at Work 


From this history should be drawn 
two broad inferences which are signifi- 
cant on their own account and which 
also have a bearing on what is to follow. 

The first is that competition has been 
the guiding force between plants and 
between regions. From that, as things 
have gone with us, there was no escape. 
Interest of the public as consumers is 
tied up with it, or thought to be, and the 
broad results already recounted would 
seem to show it. Everyone is kept alive 
and alert thereby; no one receives great- 
er acclaim than the discoverer of the 
suitability of new timber species for 
papermaking. 

The second inference to be drawn is 
that along with the expansion great in- 
stability has gone as well. That, too, 
seems inevitable; it has been manifest- 
ed more or less throughout, but at no 
period more strongly than at present, 
with papermaking just now getting es- 
tablished on a continental basis. Re- 
cently, new forces have entered the 
field; important factors determining 
relative power of competition are yet 
untested. In some of the older sections, 
therefore, where predominance of the 
industry was long felt to be secure, the 
future seems now very uncertain, and 
that, too, it should be noted, in sections 
perfectly equipped and anxious to go on. 

At this point, particularly in view of 
the state of public opinion today, per- 
haps it is worth while to propound one 
or two searching questions. Admitting 
some evils that have attended the course 
of history (matters which to some ex- 
tent will be dealt with later), would the 
people or industry have had things oth- 
erwise—even if they could? With a 


dictator, or perhaps a national planner 
at the helm, it would have been other- 
wise, of course. Specific fields probably 
would have been assigned to one and 
another industry and enterprise. Shifts 
and expansions would have been made 
after deliberate plans. 


The vital forces 
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Slash pine six years in plantation and seven from seed 
(Photo by U. 8. Forest Service) 


of free individual ambition and strug- 
gle would have been eliminated. Doubt- 
less that question would be answered in 
the affirmative by some, but not, it 
seems perfectly certain, by anything like 
a majority. Certainly the men who in 
past decades have participated in this 
stirring history would not have had 
things radically different from what 
they have been. The people, too, wit- 
ness to the benefits that have accrued 
to them, would return no other verdict 
if adequately informed of what the al- 
ternative involves. 

Another and somewhat less radical 
question also may be put. Would things 
have been better and more satisfactory 
had the Government retained posses- 
sion of the land and doled out its re- 
sources in accordance with studied pol- 
icy and practice? There will be more 
difference of opinion on that point, but 
it is believed that strong preponder- 
ance would hold the same way. What 
works in one country might not work 
here. The thought of politics arises at 
once inevitable in connection with in- 
terests as great as those involved. Men 
of experience in the making and exe- 
cution of plans on a moderate scale will 


be suspicious of the ability anywhere of 
doing so on such a vast one. Finally, 
however, is there not a demonstration 
of the results of the two systems ready 
at hand for comparison? New Eng- 
land’s paper mills run on privately 
owned timber and largely own land 
themselves. Across the line in Canada, 
a similar industry operates chiefly on 
lands leased from the government, while 
government has taken more or less part 
in development of the industry itself. 
As to resulting condition of the lands, 
it is believed that those on the United 
States side will bear comparison with 
those on the other, and, speaking indus- 
trially, if the American concerns are in 
considerable difficulty at this time, those 
of Canada are vastly worse off. 


Some Personal Recollections 


Turning now to the woods, and start- 
ing with conditions in the Northeast 
forty years ago, this fact comes out 
first from personal recollection—com- 
mon understanding at the time was 
that the executive heads of business 
were primarily manufacturers, not 
woodsmen at all, and with little thought 
of the forests. Subordinates looked 
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Young slash pine plantation at Bogalusa, La. 


(Photo by U. 8. 


after that branch of their business for 
them on plain business principles. How- 
ever, consideration for the woods and 
the future of industry as embodied in 
them was not absent. In fact, the first 
really big and independent job under- 
taken by the author (one of the pioneer 
foresters of the country) was stimulated 
and largely guided by some of these 
men. It was examination of the condi- 
tion and growing power of pulpwood 
lands in Maine—the season of 1895 was 
spent at this task. 

Another pointed recollection comes to 
the fore—the annual meeting of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
in the winter of 1897-1898, when three 
speakers assembled to represent the in- 
terests of forestry in connection with 
the industry. Among them was the 
leading representative of that interest 
in the United States, and the burden of 
his talk was that their industry was on 
an unsound basis as far as the future 
went, by reason of inadequate supplies 
of timber to maintain it. That idea was 
turned down, promptly and decisively. 
Subsequent history shows who was right 
in the matter. 

Shortly following that event, the au- 
thor went to work in the woods them- 
selves for one of the larger interests in 
the New England paper industry to see 
what could be done practically for bet- 
terment of conditions there. That ex- 
perience was substantial; it created in- 
terest and relations that have lasted till 
this day, while subsequent employments 
have brought acquaintance with opera- 
tions in different parts of the country. 
Some specific pictures drawn from this 
personal experience will serve perhaps 
as well as anything to throw light on 
the general topic in hand. 


New Hampshire’s Forest 

At the time referred to, the mountains 
of New Hampshire still possessed a con- 
siderable share of their original spruce 
growth, preserved by the difficulty of 
operating it. Prosperity in the paper 
industry made it available, however, and 
at the time mentioned, operators were 
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in there with all sorts of new devices. 
The timber they stripped off clean. For 
a time, they were maligned severely for 
that policy which was dictated by costs 
and mechanical difficulties. Substantial 
reasons assigned soon moderated that, 
however, and finally it has been agreed 
that no serious ill effects followed this 
severe cutting. On the contrary, it was 
felt that even the apparently most de- 
structive lumbering practice promoted 
reproduction of young timber in the ter- 
ritory. For that particular area, local 
sentiment grew up that it should be 
embodied in a national forest, and this 
was carried into effect some decades ago. 
So controlled, the small remaining 
stands are being cut in the same fashion 
and the territory as a whole is regarded 
as fairly productive. 


Adirondack History 


The history of the Adirondack region 
in Northern New York may be cited. In 
the main, the forest in that region was 
an entirely different type from that of 
New Hampshire. There was a mixture 
of magnificent spruce timber with hard- 
woods of fine development and a strong 
power of reproduction. When the time 
was economically right, New Yorkers 
took that spruce and used it. Was that 
course detrimental from any substan- 
tial standpoint? To have renewed 
spruce growth on land of that descrip- 
tion would have been extremely costly 
business. A theoretically minded fores- 
ter tried it once, backed by state funds, 
and ran the business into such excessive 
expense that he was stopped after a year 
or two. Since then, a hardwood indus- 
try has developed to some extent; the 
State has acquired large areas, and cer- 
tain of the business concerns, possessed 
of land of better character for their pur- 
poses, are carrying out very enlightened 
policies of protection and use. Will any- 
one fully and fairly reviewing this his- 
tory lodge any sweeping complaint 
against the paper industry for the course 
it pursued, its own solvency and its serv- 
ice to the public considered? The author 
hardly thinks so, but if there should be 





any objectors, it may well reflect that 
public policy in the region has yet to 
receive final vindication. 


The Maine Situation 


The forests of Maine are predominant- 
ly different from those of the other two 
areas. Abundant spruce there was, con- 
siderable hardwoods too, but the two as 
a rule were either segregated or in such 
balance that maintenance of spruce 
growth on a territory was easy. Long 
selective cutting for lumber preceded the 
pulpwood cut. The much greater values 
the new industry brought made profit- 
able much more severe cutting than had 
been carried on before. There were those 
who objected to such use, claiming that 
men should cut only the amount cur- 
rently grown, assuring perpetuation of 
the industry in stable volume. Maine 
operators did, however, considerably de- 
plete the most available supplies, and 
following that, reached out in various 
directions into Canada. At that, how- 
ever, recklessness of forest interests can- 
not be attributed to them. For one 
thing, they have been the mainstay 
through the years of effective fire pro- 
tection. 

But what is the state of affairs in 
Maine today? Not only is Canada a near 
and strong competitor as it long has 
been, but other portions of the United 
States, with facilities very advantageous 
in many ways, are furnishing rapidly 
growing competition, while the Baltic 
countries in Europe add materially to 
the difficulties. As for the forest itself, 
Maine woodsmen know that it has suf- 
fered little irretrievable deterioration. 
Capable men, these woodsmen are—ex- 
perienced, equipped, courageous, with 
enough timber stock and growing power 
behind them today to go on ith, yet 
conditions beyond their control may con- 
ceivably overpower them. What, how- 
ever, shall they and the population be- 
hind them infer about the course they 
have pursued to date? Thankfulness 
for the prosperity they have had, not 
shrunken by any theoretical considera- 
tion or by overcaution whose grounds 
have not proved out, is believed to be 
one main element in that opinion. 


Making for Industrial Stability 


The more or less transient nature of 
the industry has been urged against it; 
the fact that communities have some- 
times been built up around it that later 
were abandoned. This is true to a cer- 
tain extent, but with general conditions 
as they are, is it altogether avoidable? 
Not every territory that is capable of 
supporting a plant for a period of time 
can be made to do so permanently at 
any practicable cost. As earlier ex- 
plained, the regional shifts of industry, 
arising from factors beyond the power 
of its managers, account for much that 
has been witnessed, and from these, in 
a live and growing community, there is 
no escape. Finally, it is prosperous in- 
dustry that interests the worker, indus- 
try that can pay him wages. When 
that is no longer possible, it is in his 
own interest to pack up and go else- 
where. , 
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The idea of land ownership sufficient 
to supply a plant in perpetuity has 
been formulated as an obligation of 
industry, and that may be touched 
upon in a realistic manner. Desirable 
in certain circumstances, it appears to 
be not only impracticable but highly 
disadvantageous in others. How, for 
one thing, could a new concern with 
limited finances get started, To illus- 
trate, consider ‘a leading company in 
Maine. 

Extension of timberland ‘ ownership 
has been a main policy with this com- 
pany, one carried out in the end on a 
very large scale, but all through its 
territory were lands of other owner- 
ship and these largely dependent on it 
for market and income. The verdict 
is that in these circumstances, the 
company has been uniformly fair and 
considerate, willing to buy stumpage 
on satisfactory terms, willing also to 
buy land opportunely. Can anyone find 
fault with such arrangements? 

Looking ahead, rather than back, at- 
tention may be drawn to a region ex- 
tending west from Savannah part way 
along the Gulf Coast, a region having 
abundant supplies of timber suitable for 
making paper with the industry already 
started at several points. The naval 
stores industry largely controls the 
land in that section today, being en- 
gaged primarily in raising timber for 
its own use. Markets for the bled-out 
timber of the lower grade would be a 
tremendous boon to it. In such cir- 
cumstances, is there any obligation for 
a new industry to own its own land? 
There is not. To go to extremes in 
that direction might be ruinous indeed. 
Substantial tracts have usually been 
bought by new mills in that section, 
which tracts have been saved for the 
present and are being given good care. 
Meanwhile, the mills are buying stock 
from those who offer it. Can anyone 
figure out a course that is more sound 
in a business way, more fair to all 
concerned, or more promising of sub- 
stantial and continued benefit to the 
territory at large? 

Such conditions, it is often alleged, 
are conductive to severe and reckless 
cutting. That is true to an extent, 
but in the connection it should be re- 











Trucking pulpwood in the days of the Model T 


(Photo by U. 8. 


membered that the land owner himself 
is the party most directly concerned and 
that he is a free agent. Such matters 
ought to be cooily and dispassionately 
viewed, and, of course, it is very easy 
to depart from that rule of action. This 
may be noted on the basis of wide ob- 
servation—that the matter above noted 
is usually much more strongly in evi- 
dence in the early stages of the indus- 
try in a given region than it is later on. 
With business established and better un- 
derstood; with relations developed be- 
tween the concern and the surrounding 
population, these things more or less 
straighten out; several companies have 
in fact put out very effective efforts in 
the way of education and assistance to 
the land owners supplying them. 

In comparison with many others, the 
paper industry is characterized by 
heavy, fixed investments, the amortiza- 
tion of which over a long period of time, 
has led to considerable effort in the 
direction of conserving and reproducing 
forests. 

Finally, the consideration arises that 
at some period in the industry’s history 
the time should come when a large part 
of the uncertainty and instability that 
have characterized it so far may be elim- 
inated and approximate stability seem 








Approximately 2700 cords of pulpwood in a Georgia mill yard 
(Photo by U. 8. Forest Service) 
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highly probable. That condition has 
been reached today at certain well 
chosen localities. There is precedent 
in Sweden, for instance, where great 
manufacturing plants of both paper and 
lumber have run _ continuously for 
many years on the same tract of forest. 
This idea, too, has long been simmer- 
ing in the minds of America’s own busi- 
ness managers; several concerns, in 
fact, have acted upon it already. It 
seems reasonably clear that in some 
circumstances it may be the soundest 
business policy, although not every- 
where practicable or needed for reasons 
that have been partly brought out. 

Consider the enterprise located at 
Bogalusa, Louisiana, which engaged in 
the lumber business as its original line 
of activity, and which has since en- 
tered the field of paper manufacture as 
an additional line. Close to the mill, 
30,000 acres of stripped land were plant- 
ed with trees. Other lands were re- 
forested by appropriate measures. New 
areas of a highly promising type al- 
ready starting up to second growth were 
acquired. The final proof of all this 
lies in future profitable operation, but 
costs have been watched; the produc- 
tive power of land reckoned with; and 
men who are accustomed to study care- 
fully on what they are about are behind 
the whole business. It is the prompt 
man who comes out best, the man who 
does not let his mind be governed by 
prepossessions, but who acts on the 
actual facts of the case, if he figures 
correctly. 

A life-long forester very likely has 
to be indulged somewhat for over- 
emphasis of his own line. This, how- 
ever, will be the more readily excused 
if it is understood that forestry in his 
mind is not an end in itself, but a 
means of service to industry and to 
people. For forestry, in that sense, con- 
sideration may be claimed from many 
classes of citizens. Forty years of con- 
tact with it leads the author to think 
that considerations of that sort, soundly 
based and temperately urged, will re- 
ceive better than average response from 
the paper manufacturing industry. 
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A Simplified Conductivity Meter 


HE measurement of electrical con- 

I ductivity often affords a conven- 

ient rapid method for determining 
the concentration of a solution. This 
measurement may be an indication of 
solution composition, acidity, alkalinity, 
end point of a washing operation, leak- 
age from one system to another, or some 
other factor pertinent to the operation of 
a process. 

There are several applications in the 
pulp and paper industry to which a con- 
ductivity meter could be applied eco- 
nomically. Two, which may be cited, are 
the determination of the end point in 
pulp washing and the detection of leak- 
age in indirectly heated digesters. 

In order to interpret the conductivity 
measurements in terms of process oper- 
ation, a knowledge of the characteris- 
tics of the solution is necessary. In 
most cases, this information is available 
and is used in chemical control methods 
of the process of which the solution is a 
part. In electrical conductivity meas- 
urements, the temperature of the solu- 
tions should be known since the con- 
ductivity of some solutions is quite sen- 
sitive to variations in temperature. 
There are several practical methods, 
however, of compensating for tempera- 
ture effects, or possibly maintaining the 
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type. Some of the conditions that enter 
into the size, material, shape and spac- 
ing of the electrodes are : (1) the kind 
of solution being measured; (2) whether 
it is flowing in a pipe under pressure or 
in an open vat; and (3) the space avail- 
able for the electrodes. In some cases 
where the solution is flowing through a 
metal pipe, the pipe can be used for one 
electrode while the other electrode may 
consist of a metal rod inserted through 
an insulating bushing into the fluid 
stream. The diameter and length of the 
rod control the area exposed to the solu- 
tion, and, therefore, the resistance of the 
cell thus formed. 

The details of construction and the 
location of the electrodes generally can 
be worked out with a little experiment- 
ing by one familiar with the details of 
the individual installation. Once in- 
stalled, the electrodes should require lit- 
tle attention except for an occasional 
cleaning. Consideration should be given 
to the standpoint of formation of depos- 
its that might short-circuit the elec- 
trodes or otherwise affect the area of the 
electrodes exposed to the solution. The 
electrodes and cell should be sufficiently 
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Fig. 1—Operating principle conductivity meter 


temperature sufficiently constant so as 
to make any errors due to temperature 
effects negligible so far as industrial 
measurements are concerned. 

Figure 1 is a schematic drawing of the 
parts for a conductivity or concentra- 
tion meter. The electrical circuit is of 
the self-balancing inductance bridge 
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large to carry 300 milliamperes without 
overheating. 

The fixed resistance shown in Figure 
1 likewise must be sufficiently large to 
carry the same current as the cell, and 
approximately equal to the cell resist- 
ance. A laboratory type tubular slide 
wire is a convenient type to use in ex- 


perimental determination of cell dimen- 
sions. The divided inductance coil with 
its armature and recording pen is a 
commercial item. It is used in an elec- 
trical flow meter operating on the in- 
ductance bridge principle. 

The transformer should have an in- 
sulated secondary and should not be an 

















Fig. 2—Recording conductivity meter 


auto-transformer. The reason for this 
is to prevent short circuits through 
grounded power lines. The secondary 
voltage should be about 65 volts. This 
allows for the necessary 55 volt drop 
across one-half of the inductance coil 
and about 10 volts across the cell. 

The armature is suspended in the coil 
from the beam which is counterbalanced 
and supported on knife edge’. The in- 
dicating pointer or recording pen is 
linked to the beam so that when the 
armature moves the pointer moves. 

The two parts of the divided induc- 
tance coil, the cell and the resistance 
form the four arms of a bridge circuit. 
When the resistance of the cell is equal 
to the fixed resistance, the armature is 
centrally located within the coil. Now, 
if the resistance of the cell increases, 
the current in the lower half of the induc- 
tance coil increases, and the armature 
is drawn into the lower half of the coil 
to a point at which the increase in iron 
has increased the impedance of the 
lower half of the coil sufficiently to re- 
balance the bridge. Thus the armature 
moves in response to changes in cell 
resistance. 

It will be seen that the circuit may be 
made of two cells by replacing the re- 
sistance with a second cell. When 
two cells are used, one may contain a 
standard solution and thus comparisons 
to standard conditions will be recorded. 
Temperature compensation may be ob- 
tained by immersing the second cell into 
the solution flowing through the first 
cell. 

The instrument which has been de- 
scribed may be used for automatically 
controlling solution concentration by 
means of either electrically operated or 
air operated valves. 
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Electrical Stackers Increase 


Production of Board Machines 


TT has use of portable mechanical 
handling equipment is by no means 
new in the various departments of 
the paper industry so far as the transpor- 
tation of materials is concerned, but some 
applications of an unconventional char- 
acter have been made in some mills 
which have resulted in a 200 per cent 
increase in the output of production ma- 
chinery. These applications actually are 
very simple and obvious where they have 
been tried out, as will be seen from the 
illustrations. 

These pictures were taken in a fibre- 
board plant where they use what is 
really heavy cardboard to make boxes 
and cartons. Figures 1 and 2 show the 
unusual applications. It will be seen 
that stackers are placed close to each 
of these production machines so that the 
board may be slipped from the pile 
which they carry directly to the stitch- 
ing machine or whatever machine is 
involved. The advantage is that the 
load may be kept at the feeding level 
so that the operator will not have to do 
any lifting. As the pile on the stacker 
grows lower, all that the 
operator has to do is to 
raise the platform a little, 
and as this is done electri- 
cally very little time is 
wasted and no physical ef- 
fort is called for. Figure 2 
shows a load of board 
brought in from the stock 
room by means of a jack- 
lift truck and skid platform 
as the supply on the stacker 
is getting low. The fresh 
load on the skid is depos- 
ited nearby on the floor 
and at the right time the 
stacker is lowered and 
turned around so that it 
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may pick up the new load. It is then 
pushed back into place and raised to the 
proper height. Very little time is con- 
sumed, manual handling is reduced to a 
minimum and fatigue is practically 
eliminated. 

This company found such an arrange- 
ment so effective that it purchased fif- 
teen stackers of this kind and, as already 
stated, reported that they increased the 
production of the machines with which 
they were associated 200 per cent. Ob- 
viously, the stackers soon paid for them- 
selves. 

The question naturally arises, how can 
this be? The answer is simple enough. 
Previous to using the stackers for lifting 
the skid loads to the machine level the 
work was done by hand. They had 


benches which were several inches be- 
low machine level and one or two men 
would go from machine to machine lift- 
ing these heavy sheets of cardboard from 
the constantly 


lowering piles to the 
























height of the machines, or the operator 
did it. As a result, if the operator did 
it, he became very much fatigued long 
before stopping time and his production 
dropped off sharply. If they had helpers 
do it, there was the extra labor cost. 
But even so it was far from an ideal ar- 
rangement for the operator who still 
had to do a great deal of lifting, as it 
was impossible to keep the height of the 
pile as near the machine level as can 
be done so easily with the electrically 
driven stacker. 

As the production machines are very 
fast, the operators would actually have 
to handle tons of material in the course 
of a day, lifting it an average of three 
feet. Reduced to foot-pounds of work, 
this reaches a truly astonishing figure, 
so that it is no wonder that the stack- 
ers, in eliminating this fatigue factor, 
made such an increase in production 
possible. However, aside from fatigue, 
there is the consideration of the speed 
with which the material can be fed to 
the machine, as well, and the more con- 
venient this can be made the greater will 
be the production. Obvi- 
ously, it is much quicker 
to slide a sheet from the 
pile at approximately the 
same level as the machine 
table than to do any lifting, 
even if only a small lift is 
called for. 

Figure 3 shows a view in 
the stock room where lift 
trucks and stackers are 
being loaded with skid 
platform loads of sheets to 
be taken to the produc- 
tion machines in the plant. 
The stackers are capable 
of carrying loads of from 
4,000 to 5,000 Ib. 
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® Dust Respirator 


The Mine Safety Appliances Company, 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Streets, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced a dust 
respirator that is said to be comfort- 
able fitting, lightweight, and efficient. 
The respirator, known as M. S. A. Comfo, 
features twin side-placed filters with an 
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area of 23 square inches. The filtering 
medium consists of a cellulose filter and 
a felt screen. The felt screen is em- 
ployed to remove the larger particles 
and prevent rapid increase in breath- 
ing resistance in-heavy dust concentra- 
tions, while the cellulose filter discs are 
designed to protect against particles 
down to a fraction of a micron (1/25,000 
of an inch) in size. Aluminum is used 
for the filter cases, and rubber for the 
face piece. 

The position of the filters, as well as 
head straps, assures non-interference 
with vision and working freedom, and 
allows the wearing of goggles, spectacles, 
welding helmets or head coverings of 
any kind. 


® WNew Coil Winder Drive 


Ideal Commutator Dresser Company, 
1028 Park Ave., Sycamore, Ill, has an- 
nounced the development of a coil 
winder drive for use by industrials and 
others. An automatic revolution counter, 
mounted on the front of the drive, rec- 
ords exact revolutions of winding head 





irrespective of direction of rotation. An 
asbestos lined brake not only holds the 
wire under tension, but brings the wind- 
ing head to a complete stop when foot 
lever is released, the foot lever control 
having four functions, namely: starting, 
stopping, varying speed and automatic 
braking. 

The drive pulley and brake are 
mounted on a shaft running in babbitted, 
adjustable self-aligning bearings. The 
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shaft is connected through a flexible 
coupling to the high speed shaft of a 
speed reducer. 

This coil winder drive can be driven 
from either a line shaft or by a separate 
motor. The unit has an input and out- 
put speed of 1100 and 200 r. p. m. re- 
spectively. The power required to oper- 
ate is approximately % hp. 

The drive, when equipped with a uni- 
versal type coil winding head, can be 
used to wind many different types of 
coils of different sizes and shapes, such 
as field, armature, transformer, and 
motor coils and loops with diamond, 
round, square or rectangular cores. 


® Variable Speed Drive Uses 
Any Standard Make of Motor 


The Reeves Pulley Company, Colum- 
bus, Indiana, has developed the Reeves 
Vari-Speed Motodrive to meet the need 
for a variable speed drive which com- 
bines in a compact, self-contained en- 
closure any standard make of constant 
speed motor, variable speed control 
mechanism, and (where required) speed 
reduction gears. 

‘The drive is available in two designs, 
horizontal and vertical. Each design is 
built in four sizes which take motors 
from % to 7% hp. capacities and which 
cover speed ratios up to and including 
189:1. In different combinations of 
sizes, ratios and reduction gears, output 





speeds ranging from a minimum of 1.35 
r. p. m. to a maximum of 3480 r. p. m. 
may be obtained. 

The unit is said to be particularly 
suited for installation on machine tools 
and other industrial equipment where 
space is limited. It also fulfills nu- 
merous other requirements in which di- 
rect connection from the variable speed 
shaft to the shaft of the driven machine 
is necessary. 


® Non-Lubricated Heavy Duty 
Flexible Coupling 


Lovejoy Tool Works, 4947 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Lllinois, are manufac- 
turing a new type, non-lubricated, heavy 
duty flexible coupling which is desig- 
nated as L-R Type “W.” This coupling 
has individual load cushions which float 
freely between the metal jaws. They are 
held in position by the coupling hub and 
a removable spiral spring retainer. The 
cushion material, depending upon con- 
ditions of service, may be either: Metal- 





flex—a high-grade, long wearing, brake 
lining material; leather—best quality 
oak-tanned belting; or Multiflex—a rub- 
ber duck fabric vulcanized under pres- 
sure. 


This coupling is made in standard 





sizes with bores from 3 in. to 14 in. 
(18 to 2000 hp. at 100 r. p. m.). 

Further information regarding this 
coupling will be furnished by the manu- 
facturer upon request. 


® Remote Valve Control 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., 
has developed a remote valve control as 
a supplement to automatic control sys- 
tems. This control, mounted on a cen- 
trally located panel, enables the operator, 
without moving from his station, to reset 
a valve to control temperature, pressure 
and flow or liquid level. A change in 
pressure as small as % in. of water or 
less on the diaphragm motor of the con- 
trolled valve is said to be easy to make 
with this control. Also, it isysaid, that 
when used in conjunction with a Stabil- 
flo valve, the controlled flow can be 
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changed by less than 1 per cent. Among 
the other advantages cited for the con- 
trol are simplicity and ruggedness of 
design and holding of air pressure on 
the diaphragm at the desired setting. 
The control is finished in lacquered cast 
bronze trimmed with buff nickel. 
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@ §$Splash-Proof Motors 


The Imperial Electric Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has announced a new complete 
line of splash-proof, squirrel-cage motors 
in all ratings from % to 200 hp. for con- 
stant and multi-speed, continuous, or 
intermittent duty in all voltages and 
cycles, and for any torque and starting 





current. The construction provides pro- 
tection to the inner parts from splash 
or spray and yet permits ventilation by 
small openings in the bottom of the end 
brackets for the air-intake and louvres 
in the frame cover underneath the motor 
for air-exit. 


® Semi-Opaque and Viscous 
Fluid Meters 


Schutte and Koerting Company, 12th 
and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has placed two new types of Rotameters 
upon the market. One of them, designated 
as the taper pole Rotameter, is designed 
for metering oils and other semi-opaque 
liquids. The other, a Rotameter with in- 









































ternal heating tube, is used for handling 
fluids which become very viscous at or 
near room temperature and which, in 
some cases, solidify altogether unless 
maintained at elevated temperatures. 
The taper pole Rotameter utilizes a 
straight cylindrical tube with a tapered 
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pole inside it. This pole has its larger 
end at the bottom. Space between the 
tube and the larger end of the pole (with 
only a slight clearance) is filled with a 
rotor. Flow of semi-opaque fluid pushes 
this rotor upward in the normal manner 
and creates a free space between the ro- 
tor and pole rather than between the 
rotor and tube. 

Since the film of liquid between the 
rotor and tube is quite thin, the rotor 
can be seen without difficulty for pur- 
pose of reading. 

In the case of the Rotameter with 
internal heating tube, a pole, around 
which a rotor revolves, is placed in the 
center of the metering tube. The pole 
is made hollow, thus permitting steam 
or hot water to be passed into the hol- 
low space through connections in the 
top and bottom covers of the device. 
When this internally heated construc- 
tion is desired, it is necessary to use a 
Rotameter with elbow connections. 


® New Design Portable 
Thermometer 


The Brown Instrument Company, 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
announced a new design of portable ther- 
mometer in which the sensitive element, 
a mercury-filled bulb, is mounted out in 
the clear. This design with the bulb 
being subjected to natural air currents, 





according to the manufacturer, results 
in greater sensitivity and accuracy. It 
also is built to withstand rough handling 
—having sturdy metal handle and legs, 
corrosion - resistant die-cast aluminum 
case, and a completely gasketed mois- 
ture-proof door with tamper-proof lock. 
The temperature record is produced on 
an 8-inch 24-hr. chart. 


® Broken Leg Splint 


An improved type of leg splint, known 
as the Greene Traction Splint, has been 
developed especially to enable industrial 
first-aid workers to care for cases of 
broken legs. The upper end of the splint 
is formed by a half ring of laminated 
wood, reversible for either leg, and the 
lower end by a cross-piece of metal in 
which is mounted a hook which can be 
drawn forward by turning a wing nut. 

The half ring is fitted around the 
thigh, its design being such that it does 
not cut off circulation, and the injured 
leg is tied to the sides of the splint by 
triangular bandages at the thigh and 


ankle. The ankle bandage is then con- 
nected to the hook in the cross piece by 
a strong cord, and traction is applied to 
the leg by means of the wing nut. Four 
more supporting bandages, two above 
and two below the knee, are then put 
on, and more traction applied as needed. 
Finally, the splint is raised and a metal 
foot rest is attached to the cross piece 
to insure a comfortable position for the 
injured leg. The Greene splint, weigh- 
ing only 7% Ib. complete, is being han- 
dled by the Davis Emergency Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., 55 Van Dam St., New 
York, N. Y. 


® Electrically Heated 
Process Kettles 


The Patterson Foundry and Machine 
Company, East Liverpool, Ohio, has 
placed on the market a new line of elec- 
trically heated process kettles. These 
kettles are built regularly in capacities 
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of 100, 250, 500 and 1000 gallons or in 
special sizes when desired. They are 
made of stainless steel, aluminum, plain 
steel or other materials, and are equipped 
with Patterson Unipower drives, with 















eed 
stirrers of any type, and automatic con- 
trol. 

More detailed information regarding 
this line of kettles may be obtained by 
addressing the manufacturer. 


@ FOOTE BROS. GEAR & MACHINE 
CORP. recently appointed H. S. Thayer, 
136 Milnor Ave., Syracuse, New York, 
as representative in the Central and 
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Northeastern part of the State of New 
York. With this new arrangement New 
York State is completely covered by Mr. 
Mosedale in Buffalo, Mr. Thayer of 
Syracuse and Mr. Phillips, Eastern Sales 
Manager, in New York City. 


® Charles 8. Lockwood 


Charles S. Lockwood, who worked 
along with John Wesley Hyatt on the 
invention of the Hyatt Roller Bearing, 
passed away in Newark, March 20, in 
his 86th year. 

As an active member of the Hyatt 
experimental laboratory staff almost up 
to the time of his passing, Mr. Lock- 
wood’s career covered 62 years of serv- 
ice in the employ of John Wesley Hyatt 
and the companies Mr. Hyatt founded. 
More than 44 of these years were de- 
voted to the Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, since its incorporation in 1892. 

At a “60 years of service” testimonial 
dinner tendered to him by his Hyatt 
associates in December, 1934, it was re- 
corded that in 1874, when a lad in his 
twenties, he joined forces with Mr. 
Hyatt. Just prior to that Mr. Hyatt had 
invented celluloid, and Mr. Lockwood 
came to Newark to serve as manufac- 
turing superintendent of the Celluloid 
Corporation. Later he took over a simi- 
lar position in another Hyatt enterprise, 
the Bonsilate Company of Albany, New 
York, manufacturers of plastics. 

In the late 80’s he returned to New- 
ark, N. J., and worked with Mr. Hyatt 
on the sugar cane crushing machinery 
then occupying Mr. Hyatt’s talents. 
From a bearing problem encountered on 
this machine was the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing conceived to overcome the difficulty. 
It did the job so well that after a few 
years the sugar machine idea was passed 
on to other hands, and Mr. Hyatt formed 
the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company with 
Mr. Lockwood as Chief Engineer. It 
is interesting to note the prolific inven- 
tive minds of these two “partners,” 
John Wesley Hyatt and C. S. Lockwood. 
In the name of Mr. Hyatt who lived to 
be 83, there are upwards to 250 patents, 
and records show Mr. Lockwood to have 
nearly 100 patents in his name, too. 

This venerable “cofounder” of their 
company will be greatly missed around 
the Hyatt plant. For not only-was he 
a great inventor but a fine fellow, loved 
by all as the name of affection “Pop” 
Lockwood, bestowed on him indicates, 
for “Pop” he was for years to his Hyatt 
associates, many of whom worked along 
with him for several decades, but still 
juniors to this congenial octogenarian. 


® Safety Congress Scheduled 
for Atlantic City 


The twenty-fifth Annual Safety Con- 
gress of the National Safety Council 
will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 5 to 7, 1936. 

The program for the sessions of the 
Paper and Pulp Section is now being 
formulated and will be announced later. 
The meetings of the various sections 
will be held in several of the hotels and 
on the boardwalk. 
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@ Albert Huntington Hooker 


Albert Huntington Hooker passed 
away quietly at his home in Lewiston, 
near Niagara Falls, New York, at noon, 
Monday, March 9, 1936. He is survived 
by his widow, two sons, Albert Hunt- 
ington Hooker, Jr., Tacoma, Wash., 
Roger Wolcott Hooker, New York City, 
and three daughters, Mrs. Richard Cary, 
Niagara Falls and New York City, Mrs. 
Bjarne Klaussen, Niagara Falls, and 
Mrs. Ralph A. Blanchard, Bronxville, 
New York. 

Mr. Hooker was born at Rochester, 
N. Y., November 25, 1865. His prelim- 
inary schooling was secured in the pub- 
lic schools of Rochester. He went to 
the University of Rochester, where he 
studied chemistry, leaving college in or- 
der to take advantage of a business open- 





ing. Later he attended the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology at Cam- 
bridge as a special student in chemistry 
and in June, 1920, was granted an hon- 
orary master of science degree by the 
University of Rochester. 

His scientific and business career be- 
gan in 1888, when he went to work as 
chemist with the Dighton Color Works 
at Dighton, Mass.; later with the Cary 
Ogden Co., Chicago, Ill, as chemist; 
then with the Opaque Shade Cloth Co., 
Chicago, as chemist, and from 1894 to 
1907 with the Heath & Milligan Paint 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, winding 
up that phase of his career as their chief 
chemist. From 1888 through 1907, he 
was intimately connected with the 
manufacture of paints, pigments, and 
colors and one of the very few with 
chemical training in this field. During 
this period he wrote a considerable 
number of articles for chemical and 
trade journals and was recognized as 
an outstanding authority in the field. 

In 1905 he entered the electrochem- 
ical industry and had since been ac- 
tively interested in development of 
electrolytic alkali and chlorine prod- 
ucts at Niagara Falls. During this lat- 
ter period he had published articles in 
the Transactions of the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, as well 
as “Chloride of Lime in Sanitation,” 





published by Wiley. He had occupied 
successively the positions of works 
manager and technical director of the 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. during the 
period of its growth from an electrolytic 
experiment to one of the largest pro- 
ducers of electrolytic alkali, chlorine, 
and chlorine products in the world. 

The World War found him definitely 
engaged in the manufacture of picric 
acid for the United States Government, 
chloro-benzene for the French Govern- 
ment, and chemical products for gas 
warfare, thus lending the full force of 
his talents to the successful prosecution 
of the cause of the Allied forces in that 
conflict. 

He was an original and had been a 
continuing member since 1922 of the 
New York State Board for Licensing 
Professional Engineers and Land Sur- 
veyors and at the time of his death was 
chairman of this board. He was a past 
director of the Power City Trust Co., 
Niagara Falls. At Niagara Falls he was 
a member of the Niagara Club, Niagara 
Falls Country Club, and the Rotary 
Club, and in New York City, a member 
and frequent visitor to The Chemists’ 
Club. He was a member, and had held 
important offices in, many learned and 
technical societies, including the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
American Electrochemical Society, Buf- 
falo Engineering Society, American So- 
ciety for Testing Materiais, Faraday 
Society, Society of Chemical Industry, 
Institute of Chemical Engineers (Eng- 
lish), Société de Chimie Industrielle, 
Petroleum Institute, TAPPI, and the 
American Chemical Society. 


¢ RB. T. Vanderbilt Co. to 
Enlarge Laboratory . 

The R. T. Vanderbilt Company, Inc., 
with offices at 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City, is now building a large ad- 
dition to its present laboratories at Nor- 
walk, Conn. Construction work will 
continue during the spring months and 
it is expected that the new building 
will be completed and all equipment 
installed by June first this year. 

The new laboratory was designed by 
H. T. Lindeberg of New York City, one 
of the best known architects in the 
Country. It will be a three story red 
brick building with white trim, con- 
taining approximately ten thousand 
square feet of laboratory space. The 
style is true Colonial similar in char- 
acter to the present laboratory com- 
pleted in 1929. The two buildings will 
be connected and together will form a 
most complete, modern and efficient 
plant. 

The steadily growing demand for 
Vanderbilt products and the continual 
addition of items have made this new 
laboratory essential. It will provide 
better working conditions and ample 
space for developing new products as 
well as for expanding the uses of prod- 
ucts now handled. 

The general chemical laboratories, the 
ceramics and rubber laboratories will 
remain in the old building, expanding 
to take over the space vacated by the 
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paper, paint and textile laboratories 
which will be moved to the new addi- 
tion. 

In the new building, the third floor 
will be entirely devoted to paint work 
with provision for exterior weathering 
tests on the roof. The equipment will 
include all the usual facilities for the 
grinding and mixing of paint, a sepa- 
rate room for experimental work on 
varnish manufacture, and complete fa- 
cilities for testing. A constant tem- 
perature or humidity room for drying 
and for film tests will be an added 
feature. 

The second story will be given over 
to investigations on paper and the lat- 
est developments in apparatus for 
testing will be installed. There will be 
a constant temperature and humidity 
room on this floor also. Experimental 
coating work will be done on a newly 
developed machine fully equipped with 
drier and a super-calendar. The new 
type of British hand sheet mold, re- 
cently adopted by T. A. P. P. L., will 
be added. There will be large mixing 
tanks installed for the preparation of 
coatings on a semi-commercial scale. 

The textile laboratory will be on the 
ground floor. Back of this will be stor- 
age and filing space. There will be a 
separate fire-proof building for the stor- 
age of inflammables, a new machine 
shop and a new power plant. The ap- 
paratus for temperature and humidity 
control and also air compressors will 
also be on the ground floor. 

Upon completion, the new Vanderbilt 
laboratory will be open for inspection 
and the Vanderbilt Company will be pre- 
pared to render even better and more 
complete services to all members of the 
paper industry. 


® Austin Cary 
Forest Consultant 


Austin Cary, well-known forester and 
author of Cary’s Manual for Northern 
Woodsmen, has entered the commercial 
timber field as a forest consultant. Mr. 
Cary’s experience in forestry dates back 
to 1892 and includes work under Dr. 
Bernard E. Fernow in the old Division 
of Forestry of the United States, per- 

‘sonal study of the Androscoggin and 
Kennebec drainages for the State of 
Maine in 1895, and six years (1898-1904) 
of employment with Berlin Mills, now 
the Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., in which 
connection he mapped the company’s 
land holdings and looked after a section 
of their logging. From 1906 to 1909 Mr. 
Cary taught Forestry at Harvard and did 
timber work for some of the pulp and 
paper mills, among which were the S. D. 
Warren and Pejebscot Paper organiza- 
tions. Then, after serving as Superin- 
tendent of Forests for the State of New 
York during 1909-10, Mr. Cary joined 
the U. S. Forest Service, where his work 
was most varied and from which he re- 
tired on July 31, 1935. 

Mr. Cary’s headquarters may be con- 
sidered as Brunswick, Maine. How- 
ever, he also spends considerable time 

in the South, during which period his 
work is handled at Lake City, Florida. 
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® Kauffmann Again Heads 
Link-Belt 

At the annual meeting of sharehold- 
ers held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
March 24, Alfred Kauffmann was elect- 
ed president of Link-Belt Company. Mr. 
Kauffmann succeeds George P. Tor- 
rence, whose resignation as president 
and director of the company was ac- 
cepted by the board on the previous 
day. 

Mr. Kauffmann started with the com- 
pany 35 years ago as a draftsman. His 
career has included many responsibili- 
ties, such as designing engineer, super- 
intendent of construction, sales engi- 
neer, vice-president and manager Link- 
Belt plant at Philadelphia, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Link-Belt Dodge and 
Ewart plants at Indianapolis, and for 
the past four years first vice-president 
in charge of the company’s Chicago plant 
operations. He was president of the 
company from 1924 to 1932, and has been 
a director since 1922. 

The four board members elected to fill 
the terms expiring this year are—Wel- 
lington Wells, Boston; J. Reece Lewis, 
Philadelphia; B. A. Gayman, San Fran- 
cisco; Alfred Kauffmann, Chicago. 

Mr. Wells is returned to the board 
after an absence of three years. He had 
been a Link-Beli director from 1922 to 
March, 1933, at which time he resigned 
because of ill health. 

Mr. Lewis is a member of the bank- 
ing firm of Elkins, Morris & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Gayman is president of Link-Belt 
Company Pacific Division, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, and has been 
associated with the company for 39 
years. 


® Many Exhibits Planned for 
Superintendents Convention 


F. L. Zellers, General Chairman of the 
Superintendents Convention, reports that 
the idea of a pulp and paper exhibition 
in conjunction with the convention is 
spreading like wildfire. Roy reports 
reservations for the big show are com- 
ing in steadily increasing numbers from 
the allied industries that specialize in 
machinery, equipment and supplies for 
pulp and paper mills. 

The convention of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents associa- 
tion is to be held June 24, 25 and 26, at 
the Hotel Pantlind, in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and right next door the magnifi- 
cent Civic Auditorium will house the 
Pulp and Paper Exhibition. Roy re- 
ports that many companies are planning 
such comprehensive displays that they 
are requisitioning space three and four 
times the size of the regulation booths. 

“The superintendents and other mill 
executives who attend this convention,” 
says Chairman Zellers, “will have an 
opportunity to hear about and discuss 
all that is new in pulp and paper mill 
operation, but they will also have a 
chance to see what they are talking 
about right there in the auditorium, 
which is ideally equipped for such an 
industrial display.” 





According to Mr. Zellers, exhibition 
space at the pulp and paper show has 
been reserved by a number of well 
known firms. 

Three booths have been reserved by 
Shartle Brothers Machine Company to 
present the latest developments in their 
papermaking equipment. They also 
have arranged a unique entertainment 
feature for their visitors, who will be 
greeted by “Tugboat Annie,” well-known 
fiction character. 

In addition, the Shartle Brothers-Black 
Clawson exhibit will include the latest 
type of pumps, valves, steam fittings, a 
new type of jordan plug and a diagram 
of a Shartle selective screening and re- 
pulping system, said to be the newest 
type of stock preparation for board 
mills. 

W. W. French, sales promotion man- 
ager of the Dodge Manufacturing Corp., 
Mishawaka, Ind., reports that their dis- 
play well be presented against a most 
unusual background, comprising a photo- 
graphic enlargement of their machine 
shop 20 ft. wide by 8 ft. high. This fea- 
ture is similar to that displayed by the 
Ford Motor Company at A Century of 
Progress exposition at Chicago. The 
Dodge display will include exhibits of 
power transmission material for paper 
mill service, including sectional drives, 
friction clutches, anti-friction bearings, 
variable speed transmissions, V-belt 
drives, etc. 

Peter Sinclair, president of the Sin- 
clair Company, Holyoke, Mass., has an- 
nounced that he will exhibit a new de- 
sign for cylinder mould construction. 

According to Mr. Sinclair, his exhibit 
will also include a new design dandy 
roll stand for open and dandy rolls. He 
will also show a new type dandy especi- 
ally designed to localize the watermark. 
The regular line of Sinclair wire cloths 
will also be on display and a feature of 
the Sinclair exhibit will be demonstra- 
tions of welding on cylinder mould 
covers. 

Chairman Zellers has received word 
that the display of the Manhattan Rub- 
ber Division of Raybestos, Inc., will in- 
clude a number of their very latest types 
of rubber covered rolls, including 
wormed rolls and an inward bearing 
couch roll. These exhibits are being 
built at the Neenah plant of the Man- 
hattan Rubber Company especially for 
the pulp and paper show. 

Jenkins Brothers have reserved an 
extra large space for the display of their 
numerous types of valves especially 
adaptable for use in pulp and paper 
mills. 

Paper and Industrial Appliances, Inc., 
122 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y., are 
making preparations for a most ambi- 
tious presentation of their line. The 
display will include working models or 
illustrations of the Thorsen-Hery beat- 
ers, high pressure Fibropump, hydrau- 
lic beating systems, Sturtevant sales 


pulper, Poirier weight governors, P & I 
foam killers, Warren Steam Pump Com- 
pany stock pumps, precision consistency 
regulator, Motschman slowness tester, 
Wenzel suction box, sample cutter, and 
the aquator. 


In attendance at the booth 
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will be Richard D. Kehoe, George W. 
Dodge, Otto J. Goeppinger and Lawton 
A. Dix, Jr. 

Other exhibitors that have taken space 
at this writting are: Chicago Belting 
Company, Rockwood Manufacturing 
Company, Trimbey Machine Works, Hel- 
ler & Merz, Duriron Company, Crane 
Company, Jos. T. Ryerson & Sons, Inc., 
Chromium Corporation of America, Arm- 
strong Machine Works, The Bird Ma- 
chine Company and F. Rainville. 

All those wishing to reserve exhibi- 
tion space should address S. R. Atkin- 
son, executive secretary of the Superin- 
tendents Convention Committee, P. O. 
Box 237, Niles, Mich. 

Meanwhile plans are developing rap- 
idly in framing the program for the 
“Business Before Pleasure” Convention 
of the Superintendents Association. 
Frank J. Sensenbrenner, titular leader 
of the paper and pulp industry, will be 
one of the principal speakers. A com- 
prehensive list of papers on modern pulp 
and paper mill practice is being pre- 
pared and ample time is being provided 
for open discussion of all subjects pre- 
sented. Special group meetings of im- 
mediate concern to makers of the major 
grades of pulp and paper will be held. 
Francis D. Bowman, Carborundum’s im- 
presario of the air waves, is lining up an 
all-star bill of entertainment td feature 
the lighter side of the convention and 
Mrs. Paul Fortier has plans a-foot to 
make the occasion a memorable one for 
the ladies. 

With the improved condition of the 
pulp and paper industry, more of the 
pulp and paper manufacturers are now 
considering plans for modernizing their 
mills, which have been held in abeyance 
throughout the depression. 

The exhibit at the convention will 
give many executives an opportunity to 
see the very latest in equipment, pro- 
cesses and supplies. Chairman Zellers 
is confident that the pulp and paper 
show will attract a larger attendance of 
mill executives to the convention than 
any in the history of the Superintendents 
Association. 


® New York-Canadian Supers to 
Meet with N.Y. T.A.P.P.I. 


The New York-Canadian Division of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association will hold 
its spring meeting at St. Catharines, 
Ontario, May 8 and 9. The sessions will 
be held in the Leonard Hotel. 

This will be a joint meeting of the 
Superintendents Association and the 
New York Section of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try. There will be a full program of 
addresses and mill visits, and a lunch- 
eon meeting Friday noon, the 8th. 


@ WALTER L. GLASS has announced 
that in addition to his work in connec- 
tion with Miami Centraps he is acting 
as special agent in the United States 
for Economy Filler Processes, Inc. (The 
Fair System), with headquarters at 27 
Queen St., St. Catherines, Ontario. 
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® New Catalogues and 
Publications 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—An engineering leaflet No. 2218, 
describes and illustrates this company’s 
recently announced Ro-Twin compressor, 
giving specifications, table of capacities 
and approximate dimensions. 


3B. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.— 
This company has issued a new general 
catalogue covering its line of “Silver 
Steel” saws, saw tools, machine knives, 
files and grinding wheels. The book has 
151 pages and cover, is nicely bound with 
round corners and adequately indexed for 
ready reference. The information and 
data on all products is very complete and 
well presented. One outstanding feature 
of the book is a number of very fine large 
halftone illustrations of different saws 
which give the appearance of being highly 
retouched but which are claimed to be 
undoctored. An innovation is the illus- 
trative sketch in high lights which appears 
in the corner of each halftone showing the 
application for that particular saw. 

Barrett-Cravens Co., 3255 West 30th 
Street, Chicago—This company has added 
to its extensive line of products the 
Barrett Red Junior Lift Truck, which is 
described in a late folder. The two mod- 
els, one 17% in. wide, the other 23% in. 
wide, are illustrated together with speci- 
fication tables. This truck has many ap- 
plications, a few of which are illustrated. 

Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis.— 
A new pamphlet features this company’s 
Rex Spray Nozzles, a non-clogging de- 
vice used’ for spraying and cleaning vari- 
ous kinds of products in the course of 
manufacturing operations. There are a 
number of pictures of the nozzles in action, 
which the company states were made from 
unretouched photos. This gives a graphic 
presentation of the fan-shaped spray. 
Among the typical washing and cleaning 
applications are listed several paper mill 
uses, 

Cleveland Tramrail (Div. of Cleveland 
Crane & Engr. Co.), Wickliffe, Ohio—A 
folder which is the fourth of a series of 
six, is devoted to Cleveland Tramrail 
switches. The various types of switches 
built by this company are graphically 
illustrated, together with complete de- 
scription. 

Duriron Company, Inc., Dayton, O.— 
The Duriron Heat Exchanger is the sub- 
ject of bulletin No. 173, recently issued. 
The principle, construction and applica- 
tions of this heat exchanger are covered 
in a concise but thorough manner. The 
auxiliary equipment is also covered and 
illustrated. There is a diagrammatic 
sketch of a heat exchanger installation 
and a cross-section view of the exchanger. 

Lewis-Shepard Co., Watertown, Mass.— 
A handy, colored folder on materials hand- 
ling equipment has just been issued, in 
which this company’s standard and special 
devices for handling practically any prod- 
uct or commodity are listed and illus- 
trated. Ask for folder No. 318. 

Lignum-Vitae Products Corp., 96 Boyd 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J.—A folder which 
is available from this company contains 
interesting facts about Lignum-Vitae, an 
unusually hard wood which is claimed to 
have a great many industrial uses. One 
of the applications mentioned is paper 
mill rolls. Copies of this and other bul- 
letins now being published will be sent 
on request. 

Linde Air Products Co., 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York City—An 8-page illustrated 
booklet recently published, discusses im- 
provements in technique and material on 
the improved fabrication of 18-8 chro- 
mium steels. Outstanding properties of 
these steels are reviewed and welding pro- 
cedure discussed. Another booklet, “How 
to Bronze Weld,” summarizes the avail- 
able information on bronze-welding and 
bronze surfacing. Other topics covered 
are preheating considerations; the bronze- 
welding of cast iron, malleable iron, car- 
bon steels, alloys, wrought iron, galva- 
nized iron and steel, sheet metal, copper, 





brass and bronze, nickel and Monel metal; 
and the joining of dissimilar metals. 
Copies on request. 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago— New 
literature just released includes: No. 1725, 
a 32-page catalogue on Silverstreak silent 
chain drives obtainable from warehouse 
stocks. There are 30 illustrations and 
complete details are tabulated for the 
wheels and chain constituting each drive, 
also list prices and horsepower and ratio 
tables. Another catalogue, No. 1520 of 
40 pages is devoted to the Link-Belt line 
of anti-friction bearing units, available 
in streamlined pillow block, hanger, take- 
up, flanged, duplex and special mount- 
ings. It is said to be the first covering 
the company’s complete anti-friction bear- 
ing line. Copies on request. 

McCollum Hoist & Mfg. Co., Downers 
Grove, Ill.—Bulletin No. HH2 features the 
Universal ball-bearing spur-geared chain 
hoists, which are made for 4 to 20 tons. 
Bulletin No. 101 covers the improved 
Mac Universal electric hoist. The details 
of construction on these two hoists are 
outlined. The folders are well illustrated 
and there are tables of data giving capaci- 
ties, prices, weights, etc. 

Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—This organization, lo- 
cated at the University of Pittsburgh, has 
released a circular setting forth the pur- 
poses and regulations of the Air Hygiene 
Foundation of America, Inc. This body 
has been formed by a large group repre- 
senting various industries to conduct in- 
vestigations of and to stimulate research 
on problems in the field of air hygiene, 
particularly in the field of industrial dust. 
Information may be obtained from H. B. 
Meller, Managing Director of the Air Hy- 
giene Foundation, Thackeray Ave. and 
O'Hara St., Pittsburgh. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn.—Norma-Hoffmann Cartridge 
Precision Ball Bearings is the subject of 
a new bulletin No. F-961. Bearing trends 
are discussed and the advantages claimed 
for the N-H Cartridge type ball bearings 
are outlined. The booklet contains a 
great deal of data and cross section draw- 
ings of typical mountings of N-H bearings. 

Patterson Fdry. and Machine Co., East 
Liverpool, 0O.—‘‘Agitators by Patterson” is 
the title of a new broadside involor. The 
various types of motor driven and belt 
driven agitators manufactured by this 
company are shown in display. Construc- 
tion of the parts is also explained and 
illustrated. 

Pyrometer Instrument Co., 103 Lafay- 
ette St., New York City—A new bulletin, 
No. 60A, is devoted to this company’s new 
combination surface and needle pyrom- 
eters (4 in 1). This is a combination 
instrument combining one indicator with 
four types of surface and needle pyrom- 
eter elements. The elements comprising 
this combination are illustrated and de- 
scribed. Bulletin and further information 
on request. 

Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind.— 
This attractive new booklet begins with a 
page headed “The Need for Automatic 
Production Control.” The following sec- 
tions outline how this control is accom- 
plished and show the application of the 
Reeves automatic production control. The 
text is amplified by a number of interesting 
illustrations of Reeves equipment. 

Reliance HBlec. & Engr. Co., Ivanhoe 
Road, Cleveland, O.—Bulletin 117 fea- 
tures the Reliance Type AW wound-rotor 
motors for two and three-phase alternat- 
ing current. General specifications are 
given and there are a number of illus- 
trations. 

Specialties Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind.—A new publication known as 
Bulletin No. 60 is titled “The Stickle 
Steam System for Paper Manufacturing.” 
This bulletin takes up the units compos- 
ing the complete Stickle Steam System 
embracing the differential boiler return 
system; the differential drainage system; 
the automatic steam control which in- 
cludes the new sight feed flow regulator 
and the differential pressure control valve; 
and the vapor vacuum blast coil econo- 
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mizer. Methods of operation are dis- 
cussed. There are curves and graphs and 
a two-page diagrammatic view of the sys- 
tem in operation. The bulletin is also 
well illustrated. 

John Waldron Corp., New Brunswick, 
N. J.—A new 20-page catalogue in color 
describes this company’s line of emboss- 
ing machines. The subject is treated in 
a most interesting manner, and the de- 
velopments in embossing machine design 
and construction are vividly portrayed. 
The importance of paper roll construction 
and the significant part it takes in the 
production of quality embossing is capa- 
bly discussed. 

Watson-Standard Co., 225 Galveston 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.—A practical and 
convenient engineering booklet is devoted 
to “Plicote’” which is a patented protec- 
tive covering for application to metal, 
concrete, stone, masonry, wood and plas- 
ter. The characteristics of this material 
are outlined point by point; color samples 
are included, and a representative list of 
applications given, among which appears 
that of pulp and paper mills. 


BOOKS 


How to Protect Business Ideas—This 
book, recently released by Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 49 East 33d Street, 
New York, N. Y., is the work of William 
H. Leahy and covers a study of trade- 
marks, patents, copyrights, labels and 
related subjects. It is written as a manual 
to aid individuals and corporations in the 
protection of their rights to distinguish- 
ing designs and ideas. The book contains 
approximately 150 pages of practical and 
helpful information to any one interested 
in the subject covered by it. It is priced 
at $2.50 per copy. 

Latex in Industry—Dr. Royce J. Noble, 
the author, states that this book is an at- 
tempt to answer such questions concern- 
ing the use of latex as are daily sub- 
mitted to the consultant and dealer in it. 
The work is divided into two parts. In 
the first part, a section of ten chapters, 
is discussed such subjects as sources, 
preservation and shipment of latex, prop- 
erties and concentration of latex, artifi- 
cial latices, vulcanized latex, compound- 










































ANISH this black sheep N. P. L. (Needless Power Loss) from your 


plant. Stop letting him feed on your profits ... interrupting 
your production... burdening your maintenance costs. It’s easy to 


get rid of him. The nearest Morse sales engineer will help you. 


ing and coagulation of latex composition, 
vulcanization, and the examination of 
latex. The second part of the book de- 
scribes the several methods of employing 
latex in the manufacture of various prod- 


First cost of Morse Chain drives is actually less than 
other drives in most applications. Before you buy 
any drive, compare prices. And remember, more 
value in a positive chain drive than any other 








ucts. In addition to giving a brief histori- 
eal background on the technical applica- 
tion of latex, the section discusses im- 
pregnation, spreading, dipping processes, 
molding and electrodeposition as well as 
takes up the use of latex in the manu- 
facture of paper, artificial leather, rubber 
thread, porous rubber, friction elements, 
adhesives and latex treated rugs and plush 
together with a number of miscellaneous 
uses. Bibliographical references are nu- 
merous and there are a number of helpful 
illustrations. The book, totaling nearly 
400 pages, is published by The Rubber 
Age, 250 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, N. Y. and is priced at $7.00 per copy. 
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—lower maintenance as well as low first cost, 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 


SILENT CHAIN 





. NEW YORK 


Division of Borg-Warner Corporation 


MORSE /;/, DRIVES 


and ROLLER CHAIN DRIVES + COUPLINGS + CLUTCHES 








® Cellulose Div. of American Chemical Society 


The American Chemical Society meeting will be held in 
Kansas City, Mo., April 13 to 17, 1986. The Division of Cel- 
lulose Chemistry will hold sessions the morning and after- 
noon of Wednesday, the 15th, with G. J. Ritter as chairman. 
W. O. Kenyon is secretary of the Division, C. F. Schnable, 
local assistant. During the two sessions of the Cellulose 
Chemistry Division, the following schedule of subjects has 
been announced. 

9:00 A. M—1. C. O. Seborg, F. A. Simmonds, and P. K. 
Baird. The Sorption of Water Vapor by Paper-Making 
Materials. II. The Effect of Physical and Chemical 
Processing. 

9:35—2. Elwin E. Harris. The Effect of Mild Heat Treat- 
ments on Wood Carbohydrates. 

10:00—3. G. L. Clark and A. F. Smith. A Critical Experi- 
mental Study of Chitin and Its Structural Relationships 
with Cellulose. 
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10:30—4. Ernest Anderson. Starch and Polyuronides from 
Lemon Wood. 

11:00—5. Paul R. Eastwood. Bleachability Determination 
and Its Relation to Sulfite Cooking. 

11:30—6. F. R. Olson, E. B. Fred, and E. C. Sherrard. The 
Effect of Lignin on the Decomposition of Cellulose by 
Thermophilic Bacteria. 

2:00 P. M.—7. A. W. Schorger and M. J. Shoemaker. The Hy- 
droxyalky) Ethers of Cellulose. 

2:35—8. Ellis I. Fulmer. The Fermentative Utilization of 
Cellulose Materials, especially the Pentosans. 

3:15—9. W.0O. Kenyon and H. LeB. Gray. The Alkaline De- 
composition of Cellulose Nitrate. I. Quantitative Studies. 

3:45—10. A. J. Bailey. The Chemical Nature of the Middle 
Lamella. 

4:15—11. B. L. Browning and T. Andrew Kauppi. Further 
Study of the Noll Method for the Determination of 
Lignin. 
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A SELF-CONTAINED, RUGGED, 
QUICK-ACTING, ACCURATE AND 
SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED PRE- © 
CISION INSTRUMENT FOR 
CURVED OR FLAT, STATIONARY & 
OR MOVING SURFACES. 


Due te ted Semaine dovins embodied in indicator 
—A PYRO FEATU tact and reading of actual 
temperatures no longer have to be made sim ° 
Extension handles to meet your requirements. Wri 
for bulletin No. 60. 


For coal ash wy Getemnbaations | and recovery tw 
be + Fequest spec bulletin on 

Oo CAL or PYRO RADIATION pyrometer. 

THE PYROMETER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
104-109 LAFAYETTE 8T. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Seo UII) 
PYROsu 


RFACE PYROMETER 









WANTED—Paper mill superintendent. Must be experi- 
enced and competent to take complete charge of modern 
news-mill. Address full particulars to Box 235, THe Paper 
INDUSTRY. 





SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN well entrenched with estab- 
lished trade desires to take on a high grade line of some- 
thing to be sold to paper mills in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, to add to his present line. Has loads 
of satisfactory references. Can be written to in confidence. 
Address Box 238, THe Paper INDUSTRY. 












WANTED—Tub sizing equipment for two fourdrinier ma- 
chines—one with 77” face by 36” diameter dryers—the 
other with 67” face by 36” diameter dryers. Also four or 
five dryers of each of the dryer sizes mentioned above. 
Address Box 239, THe Paper INDUSTRY. 











THE PUSEY AND JONES 
CORPORATION 
Established 1848 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





lise LAMOTTE EQUIPMENT / 
pH Control-—-Residual Chlorine Control 
Boiler Feed Water Control 





LAMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
436 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 








ete CUS 
HETPATRYPRY \Y Al 
BS, PALS 53 $ 





be haciiassl 
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PuLP MILL MACH’Y @ FINISHING ROOM MACH’‘Y 
@ FRICTION CLUTCHES @ 












MISCOACH 


CAST e ROLLED e FABRICATED 
for all equipment exposed to corrosion by sulphite acids 





THE CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY 


MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 








**READY 


DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 














For The _ . 
Papermaker’s 
Library 


win ater Research Around the World, by Dr. Louis E. 
ise. 


Identification and Microscopy of Woods and Wood Fibers 
Used in the Manufacture of Pulp, by Ellwood S. Harrar 
and J. Elton Lodewick. 


Lessons in Paper Making, Part 1, by Harry Williamson. 
Lessons in Paper Making, Part 2, by Harry Williamson. 
Practical Helps for the Mill Man. 





Each one of these publications contains a wealth of information, 























and they are priced at only fifty cenis per copy prepaid. 
THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL aeserison 
FILLINGTHAT 
Cid ay The PAPER 
Beir, INDUSTRY 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., So. Bend, Ind. 
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@ Advisory Committee Meets to Discuss 
Research on Lithographic Papers 


For more than five years a program of research on litho 
graphic paper problems has been carried on through the 
co-operative efforts of the National Bureau of Standards and 
the Lithographic Technical Foundation. For the past two 
years the Foundation has been enabled to maintain a research 
associate at the Bureau of Standards through the generosity 
of interested paper manufacturers. The annual meeting of 
the Advisory Committee for this work was held in New York, 
February 17, to review the results of the past year’s re- 
search and to discuss the future research program. 

Up to the present time three reports have been published 
covering the studies made at the Bureau of Standards. These 
reports covered respectively the physical and mechanical 
causes of misregister in offset lithography, the effects of varia- 
tions in humidity and temperature on the moisture content 
and dimensions of lithographic papers, and the relation of 
fiber treatment and sheet structure to register in offset 
lithography. 

C. G. Weber, of the Bureau of Standards, made a report 
outlining the work done since 1930 and giving a detailed 
account of accomplishments during the past year. A study 
was made of the relation of the hygrometric condition of 
papers at the beginning of a multi-color job to changes in 
moisture content during the successive printings, and to mis- 
register. Experimental multi-color printings were made on 
papers in various hygrometric conditions relative to the sur- 
rounding air and the behavior during the successive printings 
was determined by measuring changes in moisture content, 
distortion during the impression, and closeness of register 
obtained. It was found that papers conditioned to equilibrium 
with the pressroom atmosphere by the usual method expanded 
during the first few printings so that succeeding colors 
printed inside the first. However, it was found possible to 
maintain practically constant dimensions by two methods of 
conditioning. Papers conditioned first at a high relative hu- 
midity, then to equilibrium with the pressroom atmosphere 
by desorption gave good results. Also, papers prepared for 
printing by conditioning to equilibrium with a relative hu- 
midity to 8 per cent above the pressroom condition gave 
satisfactory register. All dimension changes during the 
printings were accounted for by changes in moisture content 
of the paper. No evidences of mechanical stretch were found. 
A detailed repert of this work has been prepared and appeared 
as Bureau of Standards Research Paper No. 859, “The Treat- 
ment of Offset Papers for Optimum Register,” in the Febru- 
ary, 1936, issue of the National Bureau of Standards Journal 
of Research. Reprints are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C.,-at 5 cents per copy. This 
report is illustrated with graphs showing the influence of 
hygrometric condition of paper on dimensional changes dur- 
ing printing and on the register obtained. Use of the sword 
type of paper hygroscope, patented and sold by the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, in indicating the paper con- 
dition is also illustrated. 

It was also reported that the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation has developed a practical Register Rule similar to the 
rule described in Bureau of Standards Research Paper No. 
480, which is soon to be made available commercially. This 
rule is a valuable instrument for detecting sheet distortion 
by the printing impression and enabling its elimination be- 
fore printing the first color, thereby avoiding much subse- 
quent misregister. 


® Graphic Arts Conference 


The Graphic Arts Technical Conference will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on May 11-12-13 at the Wardman Park 
Hotel under the joint auspices of the Graphic Arts Research 
Bureau and the Graphic Arts Division of The American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. Other organizations, includ- 
ing the Craftsmen and the local Graphic Arts Clubs, are 
co-operating. 

The program of the meeting will consist of four technical 
symposiums, a dinner and tours to the Government Printing 
Office and other government bureaus. 

The conference and its discussion will be open to all inter- 
ested in the problems of the Graphic Arts. 
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Z STAINLESS 


FABRICATED 


FITTINGS 








The light wall sections, obtained by fabri- 
cating these fittings from chrome-nickel 
alloy steel strip, offer savings in weight and 
metal cost. Uniformity of wall section and 
complete freedom from defects characterize 
every piece shipped. You will find this 
line of stainless fittings a definite con- 
tribution to the safe and economical piping 
of corrosives. 

A memo—or this coupon—will bring 
you description and prices promptly. 
Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co. 


12 Forty-Third Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me Stainless Fittings Bulletin S-302 
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HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. AS.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
J. Wallace Tower—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. 


Consultation, reports, { PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
* valuations, AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
Mindenginesring, . STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
supervision for the POWER PLANTS 
construction and DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 


ogatpanent of STRUCTURES 




















GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
oo$m 


Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soe. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 
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STEBBINS 





SEATTLE WATERTOWN, N. Y. MONTREAL 

















FULTON SYSTEM 


FOR 
BOARD * KRAFT * STRAW 


MACHINES 
1. Increases Production from 10% to 30%. 
2. Saves up to 50% in Steam Consumption. 


Write for Bulletin No. 40. 


Midwest-Fulton Machine Company 
DAYTON, OHIO 






















Adopt International fans to draw the 
steam out of your machine room so you 
can dry your sheet faster and more uni- 
formly. Less cockling. Fewer breaks. 
Remember that better drying condi- 
tions make for greater speeds and higher 
tonnage. 
These fans eliminate air swirls at pro- 
peller tips and rate greater capacity per 
fan diameter than other fans of same 
general type. Sizes 12” to 84”. 
Bulletins upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING, Inc. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


INTERNATIONAL 
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The best test of the value of a Fourdrinier 
wire is on a paper machine. There can be 
no substitute for that experience. 


Lindsay Fourdrinier Wires 


successfully meet that test. We furnish 
them in Longcrimp and Modified Long- 
crimp, Duo-Wear and Regular Weave. 


v 
The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
14025 Aspinwall Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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CHEMIPULP PROCEss, INC. 


CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 
CHEMICAL PULPING PROCESSES, OPERATING SURVEYS 
APPRAISALS ESTIMATES 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


CANADIAN AGENCY: 319 CASTLE BUILDING, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE: 5311 FIRST AVE., SOUTH, SEATTLE, WASH. 





VEST POCKET POWER PLANTS 


Small space occupied, a A low over-all operating costs, high and 
extreme efficiencies, rel lability, Ic at initial investment. 

omplete power plants to meet any operating conditions of i Pale | and Paper 
mille or pol Industrial service. Engineering and Const: 


Satisfactory Services Always —— 


FERGUSON ENGINEERS 


Power Specialists 




















DRY PAPER 
EVENLY 





DRAINAGE SYSTEMS FOR DRYERS AND HEATING SYSTEMS 


DEAERATING FEED WATER HEATERS, REDUCING VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, OIL AND STEAM SEPARATORS 


STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY, 2217 VALLEY AVENUE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


STICKLE AUTOMATIC STEAM CONTROLS 
TION ECONOMIZERS FOR HEATING AIR 
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The Paper Industry Safety Contest 
July 1, 1935 to June 30, 1936 
Cumulative Scores as of February 29 
20 Perfect Scores 
PERFECT SCORES 
Division |—Paper and Pulp Mills 
PARTICIPANT MILL LOCATION 
< 
a 
3 Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. Algonquin & Taconnet Waterville, Me. 
= 
5 
=a 
= 
fo) 
m4] 
oS 
e, International Paper Co. Little Island No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
© Continental Paper & Bag Corp. York Haven Pennsylvania 
2 Finch, Pruyn & Co., Inc. Glens Falls New York 
S 
Harriman Company Harriman Tennessee — 
International Co. Webster Orono, Maine 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. Aroostook & Cobbossee Gardiner, Me. 
Q Bird & Son, Inc. i Rhode 
a, U.S.G Co. No. Kansas City Missouri 
= Central Fibre Prods. Co. Vincennes Indiana 
3 aT Fibre Co., Ine. Milton New Hampshire 
@ U.S. Gypsum Co. G 3 io 
Holli & Whitney Co. Abenaquis Madison, Me. 
Central Fibre Prods. Co. Mt. Carmel Illinois 
Mead Paperboard Co. Rockport Indiana 
Division 1I—Remanufacturing 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. Specialty Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. Atlas Appleton, Wis. 
Texas Corrugated Box Co. Dallas Texas 
U. 8. Grosus Co. Genoa Ohio 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. East Pepperell M: husett 
IMPERFECT SCORES 
Ke Disabling | Frequency Ke: Disabling | Frequency 
Number | Rank| Injuries Rate Number | Rank| Injuries te 
P- 55 2 3 2.042 P- 52 4 1 2.792 
P- 30 3 5 4.008 P- 61 5 1 3.048 
P- 44 4 7 6.485 P- 97 6 1 3.818 
P- 27 5 15 7.276 P- 72 7 3 6.372 
P- 12 6 7 7.333 P- 59 8 3 6.570 
P-101 7 7 7.389 P- 43 a 2 6.778 
P- 67 8 12 7.633 P-103 10 3 11.678 
P- 18 q 10 7.813 P- 17 11 4 12.708 
P- 1 10 13 8.058 P- 37 | 12 6 15.689 
P- 19 ll 9 8.744 P- 47 13 5 16.171 
< P- 2| 2 4 9.828 ||O P-88| 14 6 16.688 
P- 10 13 10 9.945 a, P- 4 15 8 17.151 
& P-13] 14 12 10.062 ||> P-75| 16 6 21.636 
© .P- 78 15 11 10.440 = P- 48 17 8 22.844 
eS P- 62 16 14 10.496 3 P-4i 18 8 24.101 
S Pp-69] 17 14 11.989 P- 29 | 19 9 929 
P- 64 18 14 12.741 P- 49 20 7 26.328 
P-102 19 20 15.249 P-111 21 4 26.743 
P- 95 12 17.133 P- 22 8 27.319 
P- 23 21 16 17.677 P- 89 23 9 31.419 
P- 73 22 31 22.975 P- 14 24 11 41.251 
P-114 23 26 25.195 P-107 25 9 41.323 
. 40 24 21 25.858 P- 26 17 49.117 
P- 87 25 31.701 P-113 27 4 61.426 
P- 74 26 32 32.957 P- 19 76.403 
P- 71 27 56 61.409 
P- 7 12 1 4.891 
P- 70 1 1 1.279 P- 53 13 2 4.502 
P- 15 2 1 1.791 P- 66 14 1 14.779 
P- il 3 2 3.352 P-117 15 3 16.074 
P- 46 4 2 4.164 P-118 16 3 18.605 
P- 68 5 3 4.590 p- 17 1 18.873 
P- 22 6 4 6.108 P- 81 18 4 .256 
P- 26 7 5 6.719 P- 65 19 2 20.513 
P- 21 8 5 7.212 Q P- 36 3 21.112 
P- 51 ) 4 7.315 a P- 6] 21 5 21.941 
m Pp-3i 10 7 8.968 => P-116| 22 6 27.528 
e P-li2] 11 6 11.592 13 P- 8] 23 3 29.109 
> P- 54 12 x 14.543 o P-42| 24 a .691 
S P-60| 13 9 14.964 P-90| 25 4 30.972 
oO P- 4 12 15.070 P- 94 26 6 33.145 
P- 82; 15 ll 16.310 P- 99 | 27 4 002 
P- 3 16 9 16.798 P- 80 10 44.126 
P- 16 17 10 17.125 P-106 29 9 828 
P- 76; 18 13 31. P- 98 | 30 8 
P- 45; 19 33.628 P- 24) 31 7 47.187 
P-104 17 34.260 
P- 32 21 35 44.775 
P-77 | 22 24 56.482 Division I! 
eel 3] 5 | oes 
" - 7 . 
No Feb. report: U.S. Gypsum Co., Gyp- R20 8 5 7384 
sum, Ohio, P-15, P-89, P-99, P-107 R-li 1 8.191 
R-18 19 2 9.531 
Report delayed; 6 mos. total only: P-74, R- 1 11 3 11.397 
P-75, P-76, P-77, P-05. R- 6 12 9 11.509 
R- 2 13 7 13.154 
Withdrawn: P-79, P-83, R-16, R-17. R- 9 14 2 13.275 
R-21 15 8 13.646 
R-10 16 8 26.279 























RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE STEEL FOR 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


Whenever you need any steel or allied products for new work 
... maintenance...or ir, write, wire or phone the Ryerson 
Company. All materials are in stock for immediate shipment. 
























Write for the Ryerson Stock List 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
. Cleveland, Buffalo, Jersey Cty, Philedelphie, Boston 


STEE 
ERTEX BEARINGS 


—CLEANER —LAST LONGER 


})| They are water lubricated« »Consume less power« »Help pro- 
duce cleaner stock « » Quickly replaced« » Will run submerged 
i| in pulp stock«»Last longer«»Practically unaffected by acid 
solution. Write for Bulletin 42 


2 Zesaph T. Bremee @ Sen. ies, Plants at: Calenge rie beans 
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bod ‘lanks 
e ¢ SPECIAL DESIGNS « » 


* QUALITY MATERIALS 
EXPERT WORKMANSHIP 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 



















$1000 REWARD 


It is illegal outside the Irish Free State to print Irish 
Hospitals’ Sweepstake Tickets or Receipt Blanks, or to 
manufacture or use for printing paper watermarked, 


or appearing to be watermarked, with the words ... . 


AUTHENTIC SWIFT BROOK PAPER 
MADE IN IRISH FREE STATE 


The above-mentioned reward will be paid to the person 
or persons supplying me or their local police with the 


first information leading to conviction of counterfeiters. 


Most imitation watermarks disappear after immersion for 20 minutes 
in boiling solution of 1 part household washing soda to 3 parts water. 


PHILIP O’REILLY, Solicitor 
28 Earlsfort Terrace 
~ Dublin 
Irish Free State 


{ Only letters concerning this reward should be sent to the above address } 
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GENERATION + 


This section turns the searchlight on 
power and its allied problems, show- 
ing big possibilities to save. Oppor- 
tunities to improve conditions, meth- 
ods, apparatus will be discovered. 
Worth while practices suggest new 
ideas and wider usages of equipment. 





® Meeting Emergencies Is the 
Test of Good Management 


When the work of an organization is 
going along smoothly, when the individ- 
ual units of the organization are func- 
tioning in synchronism and when the 
results achieved are commensurate with 
this clock-like precision, it is quite 
natural to assume that perfection has 
been reached. Unfortunately, however, 
this type of perfection is not the full 
measure of the abilities of an organiza- 
tion or an individual. Of even greater 
importance is the ability to meet the un- 
usual and emergency conditions which 
arise. 

In some organizations, when emergen- 
cies arise, all relief methods and re- 
habilitating work must await one or two 
directing personalities. The men in- 
volved are at a loss as to what should 
be done. As a result the damage grows, 
service is interrupted longer than neces- 
sary and the final toll is much greater 
than it should have been. 

It would seem that one of the funda- 
mentals of good management should be 
to lay even greater recognition to those 
men who show their abilities under 
stress of circumstances. This means 
that every man in the organization 
should know what should be done to 
meet unusual situations in his own work 
or in the work of those around him. 
It means that the organization should 
encourage initiative under such condi- 
tions and should uphold judgments 
made under pressure. 

Good management, whether it be in 
the main office, in the mill, or in the 
plant, calls for just as thorough a study 
of what may happen as what is happen- 
ing. The final test, then, will lie in the 
actions and reactions of the individuals 
when meeting the next emergency. 


® First Aid Instruction 
Is Valuable 


To know what to do in an emergency 
is the important thing, writes Dr. Harry 
W. Gentles, in a recent publication of 
the National Safety Council. The man 
who can put his thumb on an artery 
spurting blood and hold it there until 
someone else can summon a physician 
will often save a life. 

Almost equally important is the 
knowledge of what not to do. The good 
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UTILIZATION + MAINTENANCE 





By W.S. JOULE 


Samaritan who runs to the assistance 
of a man who has fallen from a scaffold 
and hoists him to his feet converts a 
simple fracture into a compound. The 
man who paints an infected wound with 
iodine a second or third time and the 
policeman who has to be knocked down 
before artificial respiration can be ap- 
plied to a gas victim are other examples 
of dangerous ignorance. 

In the well-organized plant there are 
always first aid kits for emergency treat- 
ments. Where possible it is better to 
have the injury dressed by the plant 
physician or nurse but, often, men are 
obliged to work at some distance from 
the hospital or dispensary and prompt- 
ness in treating an injury is vital. First 
aid kits are useless, however, unless the 
men have been trained to use them prop- 
erly. Undoubtedly, much of the objec- 
tion to first aid by laymen is due to the 
malpractice of untrained amateurs. The 
well meaning but ignorant first aider 
may cause a burn which is worse than 
the original abrasion through the in- 
judicious use of iodine or he may con- 
taminate the dressing by careless han- 
dling. The trained man, however, knows 
what to do and he does it while his fel- 
low workers are debating what should 
be done in suggesting all manner of 
crude remedies. 

Benefits of first aid instruction re- 
ceived in company classes will not be 
confined to the plant. At home, on the 
street, and on vacations, emergencies 
may arise at any time when the train- 
ing of the first aider may save a life. 
Proper first aid training by teaching 
persons to think clearly and act 
promptly will help to prevent accidents 
in addition to minimizing the severity 
of those which do occur. 


® Cleaning Curved Boiler Tubes 


In cleaning boiler tubes where the 
tubes are curved, the ordinary type of 
solid shaft cutters cannot be used; it 
must be flexible so as to be able to pass 
around the curves in the tube. For this 
purpose, the cleaning tool is provided 
with a universal joint and the motor 
casing is relieved somewhat back of 
the forward bearing surface. Scale de- 
posits are frequently heaviest at the 
bends and it is also here that there is 
a tendency for the motor casing to work 
over the scale before it has been com- 
pletely removed. For this reason, special 
care should be exercised at these points. 
In the past it has been necessary in 
cleaning this type boiler, for the work- 
man to crawl into the drum to feed the 
cutter into the tube. This job was 
anything but a pleasant one. The space 








is small and stuffy and it was necessary 
to work in a cramped and uncomfortable 
position. As a result there was a ten- 
dency to rush the job in order to get it 
over as soon as possible, and the tubes 
were not thoroughly cleaned. 

To get away from this feature, devices 
are available to enable the boiler to be 
cleaned from the outside of the drum. 
The apparatus consists of a carriage 
which rolls on the tube sheet, a tripod 
for clamping the shafting in the man- 
hole. Rollers, on which the cleaner 
hose travels are placed at intervals along 
the shaft and a funnel on the carriage 
guides the cleaner into the tube. In 
addition to the added ease of operation, 
some time is saved because it is not 
necessary to allow the boiler to cool 
down before beginning the cleaning. 


* Application of Higher Pressure 
to Small Plants 


In the design of a large base load 
plant, it is usually quite easy to justify 
the additional capital investment in- 
volved in the use of high steam pres- 
sures. For the small plant the case is 
more difficult since the load factor is 
likely to be lower and, in the case of 
industrial plants, the varying require- 
ments for exhaust steam may add com- 
plications. Even in this field, however, 
the possibilities for improved efficiency, 
through more effective heat utilization, 
offer an attractive study for the designer. 

Small turbines are now available for 
high pressures and in condensing, non- 
condensing, mixed pressure and extrac- 
tion types. It is possible to apply the 
regenerative cycle to the design of sta- 
tions using these small machines and to 
apply it in such a way as not to com- 
plicate the design. One bleed point may 
be used instead of several and this steam 
may be used for a variety of purposes. 

Where process and heating steam is 
required, the field of higher pressure for 
the small plant offers a fascinating 
study. Starting from say 400 Ibs. it is 
possible, by using a combination of en- 
gines or turbines, to produce power at 
an extremely low cost, since most of the 
heat in the steam is still available for 
process work. Such an arrangement will 
utilize the “steam fall” to the advantage 
of the industrial plant. A kilowatt hour 
can be generated under these conditions 
for an expenditure of approximately 
4000 B.t.u. or somewhat less than one- 
third of a pound of coal. This same 
energy could not be produced in the 
most efficient central station for less 
than one pound of coal and in most cases 
for not less than one and one-half 
pounds. 
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The following abstracts are 
of the latest developments 
found in the foreign press. 


TECHNICAL, DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 





® Pulp Testing Equipment 
in Great Britain 

This abstract outlines a second report 
made at the 32nd general conference of 
the Paper-makers Association, on Octo- 
ber 23, 1935. The recommended sheet- 
making equipment consists of: (A) a 
disintegrator which is nearly identical 
with that devised in 1929 (provided with 
a \% hp. motor, stock-container, 3-blade 
propeller with a sliding shaft, revolution 
counter, propeller gauge, spare propel- 
ler and belt); (B) a sheet machine; (C) 
a pump and press mounted on an oak 
base; (D) suitable drying equipment; 
(E) templates (one of 10x10 cm., the 
other of 10x4.17 cm.) and (F) 1,000 
sheets of standard blotting paper 
(8x8 in.). No further description of 
(A) need be given. (B), however, is 
quite changed from the apparatus de- 
scribed in an interim report, and is shown 
in Figures 1 and 2. Here the hinged 
cylinder (S.1) is clamped by a special 
device that involves only one operation 
in locking. The hinge is bolted adjusta- 
bly to the reinforced out@r edge of the 
overflow channel, insuring perfect con- 
tact between rubber gasket (S.5) and the 
grid plate (S.4), and the base of the 
apparatus (S.2). The hinging move- 
ment is operated by handle (S.9). The 
grid plate (S.4) is sunk to a level with 
the top of (S.2) and (S.5) has a larger 
section (%x% in.) than in the older 
design. The inner edge of (S.5) pro- 
vides the deckle for the sheet. By 
chamfering S.4, and drilling four holes, 
the grid plate may be lifted out by using 
two keys. The inner edge of the top of 
(S.2) is also chamfered, and through 
the formation of this V space (S.5) is 
permitted to bulge when under pressure. 
(S.4) consists of two parts, the main 
portion of which is a cast brass disc, 
23%, in. thick and 6%, inches in di- 
ameter, provided with a lattice work of 
holes that are % in. square at the bot- 
tom but flaring to 2%, in. square at the 
top. A circular piece of 20-mesh wire 
(the backing wire), 6% inches in di- 
ameter, fits snugly into a recess of the 
main part. Above this is the 150-mesh 
top wire, which is large enough to have 
a margin that can be gripped by a care- 
fully machined annular ring (which may 
be pressed flush with the top wire). 
Four pegs, equally spaced, serve to 
lock the annular ring to the main (lat- 
ticed) portion of (S.4). Thus solder 
becomes unnecessary. The stirrer (S.20) 
carries four brass baffles (6 in. long) 
attached vertically, by riveting, to the 
hollow 375 mm. stirrer rod, one inch 
above a 6%-in. disc (which is perforated 
with 60 holes each {,in.indiameter). The 
other end of the rod screws into a boss- 
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ing carrying two 6%-inch round-section 
rods (fixed at right angles to the stir- 
rer). One of these serves as a stop (to 
prevent wire injuries) and the upper 
one acts as a handle. The two couch 
plates and couch roll (S.22) have not 
been changed since the 1929 design. In 
the new apparatus, the width and depth 
of the overflow channel have been in- 
creased. Flooding is thus eliminated. 
There are two drain pipes (replacing 
one, in the former model). The sheet 
machine also includes drain and water 
valves, piping and operating mecha- 
nisms, a pet cock, and sump. In the 
case of (C), the pump remains un- 


changed, but the press shown in part 
in Fig. 3 has new features. Here the 
cover (P1) and the base (P2) are of 
east iron. (P1) has slightly raised 
2-in. diam. bosses (6% inches apart) 
so that a horizontal surface may come 
in contact with the nuts on tightening. 
Each boss is centrally drilled with a hole 
1% in. in diameter. The handle (P4) is 
attached through a fifth square boss 
centrally cast into the cover. The eye- 
bolt (in P4) furnishes the anchorage for 
a flexible wire cable, passing over two 
pulleys, and attached at its other end to 
a counterpoise weight. (P2) has four 
feet screwed to a base board. The top 



































A stone sharpener can always depend on'a NORTON 
PULPSTONE for immediate control over quality and 
production. It is easy to handle, flexible in operation. 





NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER. MASS. 
BEHR-MANNING. tRoy.N.yY.(DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY) 
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of (P2) houses a heavy rubber dia- 
phragm (P5), which is held in position 
by the brass ring (P6) fitted with coun- 
tersunk screws. The flat circular brass 
plate (P7), 7% inches in diameter, is 
fitted loosely inside of the ring, resting 
on (P6). Four lugs (P8) working in 
slots equally spaced around the edges 
limit the upward travel of (P7). The 
base also holds four studs (P9) with 
domed extensions, which, when (P1) is 
lowered, pass through the holes in the 
bosses (referred to above). The four 
securing nuts (P10) are provided with 
two levers on opposite sides to be used 
in hand tightening. (P7) is free to 
float on the diaphragm (P5). The im- 
portance of this feature seems not to 
have been fully appreciated outside of 
Great Britain. It insures an even pres- 
sure applied over the entire surface of 
sheets and blotters, and is superior to 
plunger-type presses. The pump (which 
is not described in this abstract, but 
which is fully shown in the original 
report) is supplied with glycerine, which 
is forced into the press. Full details 
of the operation are given in the original. 
The press template is of aluminum; 
the basis-weight templates of steel. The 
drying plates are of highly polished 
stainless steel (6%4 in. in diameter and 
0.02 in. thick). The brass drying rings 
fit into each other readily but securely, 
clamping each polished plate and test 
sheet round the edges. The drying rings 
carry eighteen %-in. diameter holes. 
These are shown as (E3) in Figure 4. 
Preliminary data show that there is a 
very satisfactory agreement between 
properties of sheets obtained on the 
original (1929) and the new sheet ma- 
chine. The basis weight on the new 
model is consistently lower (possibly 
due to the poorer deckle in the older 
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apparatus). Data also show that the 
new square mesh grid plate (S.4) gives 
sheets practically identical with those 
obtained with the original (drilled) 
grid. A chapter in this report gives 
careful instructions on sampling, stor- 
age of pulp samples, preparation, disin- 
tegration and dilution (to 0.3 per cent 
consistency). Very careful directions 





Pigure 4 


are given in regard to sheet making. 
The volume of 0.3 per cent suspensions 
used for different types of stock, the 
standardization of the stirring, the 
drainage, the temperature in the sheet 
machine, etc. are fully discussed. Sub- 
sequently the report takes up in detail 
couching, first pressing, second pressing, 
drying and conditioning. While this 
abstract makes no effort to report the 
finding in full, the following points may 
be of interest. Storage of pulp samples 
under water for four months (using 
small amounts of formaldehyde as pre- 
servative, and keeping the samples out 
of direct sunlight) caused no appreciable 
changes in strength. While there are 
some difficulties in obtaining 24 grams of 
dry fibre from such water-stored samples 








(the amount required for standard disin- 
tegration) the variations do not effect 
strength tests on groundwood pulp, and 
have only a very slight effect on sul- 
phite pulp strength. Tabulated data 
indicate that the elimination of a 
30 second drainage period of the formed 
sheet before couching has no effect on 
the strength of such a sheet. The sheets 
made by using the British equipment 
are very uniform. While the sulphite 
test sheets are slightly higher in basis 
weight at the center than at the periph- 
ery, (and while the opposite obtains in 
the case of mechanical pulp) this has 
no effect whatsoever on strength. The sim- 
ple method used in diluting the stock (to 
0.3 per cent) prior to sheet formation 
was carefully checked for disintegrated 
and beaten pulps and in general the 
basis weights of the resultant sheets 
(in g/m2) were within the limits of 
error. Only in the case of certain beaten 
bleached sulphite pulps was there a 
slight but marked decrease in basis 
weight. The burst factor changes about 
0.1 for every g/m2 basis weight. Experi- 
ments indicate that for beaten kraft and 
unbleached sulphite, the temperature of 
the water in the sheet machine need be 
kept only between 15 deg. and 25 deg. C. 
The report to date gives two other chap- 
ters, (1) on examination of test sheets, 
testing conditions, inspection and sub- 
division of sheets (the latter illustrated 
by a diagram), tensile strength and 
stretch, tear, burst, basis weight, mois- 
ture content, and the standard method of 
reporting data; (2) a comprehensive 
discussion on the determination of drain- 
age time. Evidently the report is to be 
continued. Anonymous. Paper-Maker 
and British Paper Trade J. 90 (T. S.) 
172-6; 182-192 (1935); 91 (T. S.) 6-10; 
16 (1936). 
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The Fritz Refining 
and Hydrating Machine 


Built for Endurance 
Enormous in Capacity 


Simple in Design 








Thrifty in Use of Power 


@ IF YOU are interested in decreasing your stock 
preparation costs or in improving the quality of your 
paper, look into the advantages of the FRITZ REFIN- 
ING AND HyDRATING MACHINE. Simply ask us 


for information on how this machine can help you. 


LOVE BROTHERS, INC. . AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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@ Sulphite Pulp from Pine 

The proposed method which involves 
two stages (a preliminary impregnation 
with Na2SO3, followed by a cook with 
NaHSOg, and SO2, to complete delignifi- 
cation) is applicable to rapidly grown 
Scots pine. The resultant pulp is ob- 
tained in yields of at least 60 per cent 
(i. e., some 5 to 8 per cent higher than 
yields obtained from spruce by the usual 
sulphite cook) and its strength is rea- 
sonably satisfactory. However, when 
compared with spruce sulphite pulps, 
the strength of the pine pulp is consid- 
erably lower. The latter readily becomes 
slow on beating. Pine wood of rapid 
growth with high rosin content and a 
large proportion of heartwood is hard 
to delignify. Black cooks result fre- 
quently, even at a stage in the digestion 
at which the high chlorine number and 
the yield figures indicate that delignifi- 
cation is still very incomplete. Evi- 
dently at this stage there is a sharp 
change in the direction of lignin re- 
moval. With the exception of the fold- 
ing endurance, pulp obtained from slow 
growth pine is stronger than that from 
rapidly grown wood, but its quality also 
lies below that of Swedish spruce pulp. 
The (bleachable) pulp yields from slow 
growth pine are quite low. E Hagglund 
and F. Hedborg. Svensk Pappers-Tidn. 
38, 318 (1935); through Papier-Fabr. 33, 
No. 49 (Abstracts), 201-2 (1935). 


® Press Boards and 
Glazed Boards 


In press board manufacture, the fol- 
lowing combinations of raw materials 
have been found suitable: (1) one part 
of coniferous soda pulp and two parts 
of sulphite pulp; (2) 10 per cent linen, 
20 per cent sulphite, 20 per cent soda 
pulp, 40 per cent waste rag paper (free 
from inorganic matter), and 10 per cent 
press board waste; (3) 10 per cent linen, 
15 per cent cotton, 70 per cent straw 
pulp and 5 per cent press board trim- 
mings. The stages in press board pro- 
duction are outlined briefly, with spe- 
cial emphasis on calendering, agate 
glazing and lacquering. Glazed board is 
made in practically the same fashion as 
is press board. But the raw material is 
usually straw pulp. H. Postl. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 66, No. 48 (Tech. Teil) 905-7 
(1935). 


* Coloring Matters in 
Sulphate Pulp 


G. M. Kuettel was the first to show 
that the coloring matter in sulphate pulp 
had properties resembling those of the 
phlobotannins. According to W. F. 
Holzer, it was shown that they are pri- 
marily a mixture of phlobotannin and 
sulphur dyes, that derivatives of unre- 
moved lignin are also contributing fac- 
tors, and that the difficulty in bleaching 
sulphate pulp may be attributed to their 
presence. Holzer summarizes his find- 
ings as follows: (a) the coloring matter 
may be extracted from pulp and from 
the black liquor; (b) absorption spectra 
and changes in the extract with chang- 
ing pH supported the hypothesis that 
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the coloring substances were chemical 
individuals; (c) the reactions of the 
dyes are very similar to those of the 
phlobotannins. Analyses, however, in- 
dicate the presence of organically-bound 
sulphur, and there is evidence that not 
ordinary phlobotannin but sulphur deri- 
vatives of these substances are involved. 
The sulphur content of bleached, as well 
as unbleached pulp is contingent on 
that of the cooking liquor, and the 
formation of organic sulphur derivatives 
probably adds to the difficulty in bleach- 
ing. By using Clark’s electrometric 
titration method it became evident that 
the coloring matters are acid dyes. Dye- 
ing or coloring of cellulose fibers is cor- 
related with the particle size of the 
dye. Hence, the present author concludes 
that when it can be shown in what range 
of particle size dyes are least readily 
adsorbed by the pulp, the digestion and 
subsequent washing condition may per- 
haps be so regulated that the minimum 
amounts of coloring matter are retained. 
Bleaching would then be facilitated. 
John Palmén. Pappers. Travarutid. Fin- 
land. 17, 312 (1935) through Papier- 
Fabr. 33, No. 49 (abstracts), 201 (1935). 


¢ ¢ 
® New Extension Planned by 
Patterson Fdry. & Machine Co. 


Richard L. Cawood, President of The 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, East Liverpool, Ohio, has an- 
nounced the Company’s intention to 
spend immediately $100,000 in plant ex- 
tensions. 

A new building will be erected and 
new equipment together with an addi- 
tional crane will be installed. 

The new addition is to be used in the 
manufacture of stainless steel equip- 
ment and other items made from special 
metals of all kinds. 


® Curt Weil Now with 
Chesapeake Corp. 


Curt Weil, who was formerly asso 
ciated with the Paper & Industrial Ap- 
pliances, Inc., New York City, has sev- 
ered that connection and is now con- 
nected with The Chesapeake Corp., West 
Point, Va. 

In this new connection, Mr. Weil will 
act as assistant to the general superin- 
tendent of the company’s pulp and paper 
mills in the development of new 
processes and the installation of new 
machines. 


@ R. J. MURPHY, district representa- 
tive of the Elgin Softener Corporation, 
at Pittsburgh, has been promoted to di- 
vision manager with headquarters in 
the Hippodrome Building, Cleveland. 
Paul F. Sparrow has been appointed 
district representative at Pittsburgh, 
with offices in the Investment Bldg. 


@ B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., Hol- 
yoke, Mass., announces that while 
Holyoke and nearby towns suffered 
severely from the recent flood, their com- 
pany was able to continue operations 
without interruption, and that shipments 
are being made as usual. 









‘“‘That’s 
My Idea 
of Pipe!’’ 


@ This is the way more 
than one engineer in the 
paper industry has ex- 
pressed himself about 
Taylor Spiral Pipe. In 
this sturdy light-walled 
pipe engineers have 
found a strength against 
collapse, bending strains 
and pressure that equals 
or exceeds that of heavy 
gauge wrought steel 
pipe of twice the weight. 


This light weight saves 
in first cost, in shipping 
cost, in installation cost, 
and in making later 
alterations. As much 
appreciated as the econ- 
omy of Taylor Spiral 
Pipe, are the facilities of 
Taylor Forge for han- 
dling special fabrica- 
tions for mill piping. Let 
us show you how well— 
and how economically 
— Taylor Spiral Pipe 
will meet your specific 
needs. 


TAYLOR FORGE & 
PIPE WORKS 
General Offices and Works: 
P. O. Box 485, Chicago 
New York Office: 50 Church St. 


TAYLOR 


PIPE 


Wall Pipe 
For Purposes 
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FINISH saxo TRIM 
ANOTHER GOOD YEAR! 


The paper business is a good barometer on “con- 
ditions.” When the demand is good, business is 
getting better. Thanks, folks, we’ve known it 
for some time; we have been busy cooperating 
with live wire paper makers and their superin- 
tendents in getting ready for this golden harvest. 
And,there’s still time to qualify. TENAX FELTS 


are profit-makers on all machines in all positions. 


‘"Non-Users Are the Losers’’ 


NEWFANE, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 











PAPER MILL 
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NEW HIGH PRODUCTION 


GATE HOISTS 

VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 
TANKS, VATS, ETC. 

S$. ENDLESS FELT WASHERS 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
38 Maple Street, Orange, Mass. 











TOILET TISSUE INTERFOLDER 


Standard 20", 40”, and 48” face widths, and made special in any 
width desired, this machine has the same simple, sturdy construc- 
tion of all our high speed towel folding machines—size of folds 
2}, 33 or 44°. The 23” fold can be run at a guaranteed produc- 


Pulp and Paper Mill Screens 


tion speed of six cases of 50,000 twin sheets per hour on the 40” 
face machine. A packaging and labeling press is part of the ma- 
chine, which is also equipped with automati ter and marker. 
This machine is full rotary, high speed with constant performance 
and makes a fine appearing commercial package. 


Let us send you complete information on this new high production 
full rotary folding machine that is built for speed and long wear. 


PAPER CONVERTING MACHINE CO. 





of STAINLESS STEEL—COPPER—BRONZE— 
MONEL — CHEMICAL RESISTING ALLOYS 


Perforations that are accurate in size and alignment 
ANY METAL «= ANY PERFORA 
Harrington & Kin 
ERFORATING Co. 


5654 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill.o11 4 Liberty St., NewYork, N.Y. 
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Inquiries with reference to any 
of these patents should be ad- 
dressed to James Atkins, Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C. 


* 


PAPERMAKING PATENTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled by James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 








19,856—Method of and Machine for 
Making Pulp Articles. Ralph W. Chap- 
man, Old Town, Maine, assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to The Old Town 
Company, a corporation of Maine. Orig- 
inal No. 1,778,934, dated October 21, 1930, 
Serial No. 149,627, November 20, 1926. 
Application for reissue October 15, 1932, 
Serial No. 637,996. 31 Claims (CL. 92— 
59). That improvement in the method 
of making articles from pulp, which con- 
sists in pressing a charge of pulp to mold 
the same to approximately its final form, 
and express water from its opposite sides 
and passing two induced currents of free 
air, one over all portions of one side 
of the charge and the other over all por- 
tions of the opposite side while the 
charge is under pressure, to evaporate 
and remove the expressed water from 
both sides of the charge. 

A machine for making articles from 
pulp comprising complemental molding 
dies formed and constructed to press a 
charge of pulp to approximately its final 
form and expel water therefrom, com- 
plemental forming dies, one of which is 
imperforate and the other is provided 
with outlet means for escape of iiquid 
and vapor, formed to press the molded 
charge to its final form, means for caus- 
ing the coaction of said dies means 
for heating the imperforate forming die, 
and means for transferring the molded 
charge from the molding dies to the 
forming dies. 


2,026,865—Method of Producing a Cel- 
lulose Product. John Campbell and 
Robert G. Quinn, Glens Falls, N. Y., as- 
signors to International Paper Company, 
New York, N. Y., a corporation of New 
York. Application January 20, 1934. Se- 
rial No. 707,548. 8 Claims. (Cl. 92—20). 
The process for the manufacture of a 
cellulosic bulking agent comprising the 
steps of comminuting regenerated cellu- 
lose scrap, treating said comminuted 
cellulose to remove impurities and dry- 
ing the so treated cellulose at a tem- 
perature below which ceilulosic decom- 
position products are formed. 


2,026,900—Method of Manufacturing 
Refined Pulp from Straw of Gramina- 
ceous Plants. Kenta Kodama, Fukui, 
Japan. Application June 3, 1935. Serial 
No. 24,778. In Japan October 19, 1934. 
4 Claims. (Cl. 92—9). Method of manu- 
facturing refined pulp from straw of 
graminaceous plants, which consists in 
digesting straw of graminaceous plants 
in an acidic solution containing acidic 
sodium sulphate and hydrogen chloride 
obtained by adding sulphuric acid to sea- 
water or brine so that decomposition 
may take place in part of pectin sub- 
stance and other impure matters; then 
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digesting the same in caustic soda so- 
lution to dissolve the remaining impuri- 
ties and thus separating and collecting 
cellulose. 


2,027,041—Machine for Refining Paper 
Stock and Pulp. Walter H. Hermann 
and Ludwig H. Wessel, Lancaster, Ohio, 
assignors to The Hermann Manufactur- 
ing Company, Lancaster, Ohio, a corpo- 
ration of Ohio. Application June 26, 
1933. Serial No. 677,664. 9 Claims. 
(Cl. 92—27). In a machine for refining 
paper stock or the like, a member made 
up of a plurality of Knives disposed in 
spaced relation, spacer members adapted 
to be disposed between said knives and 
adapted to maintain them in spaced re- 
lation, and a plurality of lugs or teats 
disposed at intervals along said knives 
and projecting from both of the side 
surfaces of said knives, said lugs or 
teats being adapted to extend into said 
spacer members when they are posi- 
tioned between said knives in order that 
said spacer members will be securely 
held in position between said knives, 
said lugs or teats being of such a nature 
and so disposed that the spacer members 
may be driven downwardly between the 
knives and then longitudinally thereof. 

A plug liner for an engine of the type 
indicated comprising a body portion, a 
plurality of long knives mounted on said 
body portion, a plurality of short knives 
mounted on said body portion, spacer 
blocks for maintaining said long knives 
in spaced relation, spacer blocks for 
maintaining said short knives in spaced 
relation, said last-named blocks having 
portions which overlap portions of said 
first-named blocks. 


2,027,611—- Paper Making Machine. 
Nickolas J. Niks, Munising, Mich. Ap- 
plication January 25, 1934. Serial No. 
708,198. 26 Claims. (Cl. 92—44}). Ina 
method of paper manufacture, drawing 
a wire along one side of a body of paper 
stock upwardly and horizontally to dis- 
tribute the stock thereon, agitating the 
stock in a plurality of zones while it 
is being deposited upon the wire, and 
thereafter regulating the depth of dis- 
tribution of the stock and draining the 
water from the stock. 


2,027,741—-Paper Manufacture. Goyn 
D. Mackrell, Brooklyn, N. Y. Applica- 
tion February 16, 1935. Serial No. 6,846. 
2 Claims. (Cl. 91—67.95). As a new 
article of manufacture, paper having in- 
dicia therein consisting of portions of 
the paper in which the fibers are rela- 
tively crushed and wuncrushed, the 
crushed portions being treated with glyc- 
erine whereby the indicia are visible 
when the paper is moistened and invis- 
ible when the paper is dry. 














2,028,673—-Stock Inlet Control for Pa- 
per Making Machines. Richard T. Lang, 
Heidenhelm-on-the-Brenz, Germany, as- 
signor to American Voith Contact Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y., a corporation of 
New York. Application December 7, 
1934, Serial No. 756,516. In Germany 
September 19, 1933. 3 Claims. (CL. 92— 
44). In a Fourdrinier or like machine, 
the combination with a stock container 
and a wire of a stock discharge device, 
said stock container having a roll close 
to the stock discharge device, including 
a non-flexidle adjusting board, means on 
the container to adjust said hoard, a 
flexible connection extending trom said 
adjusting board to the stock container, 
a flexible member extending from the 
other end of the adjusting board and 
having free ends, and means supported 
on the adjusting board for adjusting the 
free ends of the second flexible member 
from the adjusting board independently 
of the adjustment of the adjusting board 
itself, whereby the size of the continuous 
discharge outlet with respect to the wire 
which receives the stock through such 
outlet and the discharge angle of the 
stock to the wire may be varied. 


2,028,846—Cellulose Pulp for Esterifi- 
cation Purposes and Processing of Same. 
George A. Richter, Berlin, N. H., as- 
signor to Brown Company, Berlin, N. H., 
a corporation of Maine. Application 
June 22, 1931, Serial No. 546,151. 2 
Claims. (Cl. 260—100). A process which 
comprises suspending preliberated hard- 
wood pulp in a mercerizing liquor con- 
taining an oxidant for about two to eight 
hours or more, washing the mercerized 
pulp free from mercerizing liquor, treat- 
ing the washed pulp with caustic soda to 
form soda cellulose, and treating the 
soda cellulose without ageing with car- 
bon bisulphide to form viscose. 


2,029,086—Method of and An Appara- 
tus for Charging Cellulose Digesters or 
the Like. Sjune Svensson, Hissmofors, 
Krokom, Sweden. Application October 
27, 1934, Serial No. 750,378. In Sweden 
May 27, 1933. 10 Claims. (Cl. 92—7). 
In a method of charging cellulose di- 
gesters with fibrous material, for in- 
stance, chip wood, in which the speed 
of the charging material is accelerated 
only by means of steam, introducing ex- 
cess steam, assembled in the digester 
during the charging operation, into the 
downwardly flowing charging material 
before the same is subjected to actuation 
by the speed accelerating steam, in such 
direction that it has no entraining effect 
upon the charging material and in such 
a quantity that the excess steam prevents 
air accompanying the charging material 
from getting into the digester. 
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yous 
ADVANTAGES PREFERRED 


LOTOL* can add real selling advantages to your products. 
it has many applications. For example... 

— gives artificial leather those qualities most sought 
for... unusual toughness, pliability, and moisture resistance. 

Im memesieinaie to temperature changes and resistant to water, 
LOTOL|* is a superior cementing and parmerey en ly agent. Used 
on paper or cloth, it forms an even, 

LOTOL*-treated stocks are ideal for — and bag: 
because of their perfect anchorage, greater moisture resistance 
toughness, and pliability. A carton or bag made of LOTOL*- 
treated stock and sealed with LOTOL* cannot be opened with. 
out destroying the package. 

LOTOL* will solve many of your problems... give your 
products added selling advantages. 


LATE: 


* LOTOL is our trade name for Latex in any form. 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The TRADE MARK 
OF GOOD FELTS 


The Waterbury Felt Co. 
SKANEATELES FALLS, N.Y. 











Paper 5 ae 
ming Knives 
Chipper Knives 

Dayton Roll 
ar Grinders 

Dayton Abra- 

sive Wheels for 
Knife Grinding 


Abrasive-Steel 
Combination 
Bed Plate 


Mills working long fiber stocks— 
kraft, wrapping, envelope, rag—to 
list just four—should be interested 
in this new pattern bed plate. For 
brushing action and the drawing of 
the fibers, it cannot be beat. 


Also, our well-known Diamond and 
open center patterns, and all of the 
established standard_.patterns. 


SWW Beater Bars 
Dowd staggered type; Simonds - 
Dayton Corrugated and Vented 
types; likewise all standard sections. 
Bars forged to users’ requirements 
out of carbon alloy steels, stainless 
steel and bronze. 





SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 


OH 


Factories st DAYTON -BUFEALO-C 
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New York, April 1, 1936. 


EPORTS tell of continued good 
R production of paper and board, 

and of the industry as a whole 
showing fair activity. In some in- 
stances there has been a sag in manufac- 
turing operations, but these are the ex- 
ceptions. Most classes of paper are being 
consumed in large volume, are moving 
freely from mills into consuming and 
converting channels, and mills are keep- 
ing well engaged. While few statistics 
for this year are as yet available, every- 
thing indicates the industry is making 
consistent headway and paper output is 
registering a steady gain over the same 
period of last year. Opinion within the 
industry is that the increase in aggre- 
gate production during 1936 will at least 
equal that scored in 1935 over the year 
preceding. 

Demand for paper is general, and 
nearly all grades are sharing in the mar- 
ket activity and the gradual gain in 
consumption and output. A pick-up in 
the call for supplies within the last few 
weeks apparently has been in line with 
an improvement in business generally, 
foilowing some little slowing down im- 
mediately after the turn of the year. 
Despite the disastrous floods in the East 
and inclement weather conditions in 
many sections of the country, general 
business is again on the uptrend, accord- 
ing to all signs and reports. This is 
not unusual in the spring, when buying 
of merchandise expands in the whole- 
sale markets, retail trade improves, and 
the general industrial and business situa- 
tion takes on seasonal activity. 

Opinion differs somewhat as to what 
the after-effects of the severe floods in 
various localities of the East will prove 
to be on the paper industry. Damage 
to numerous paper mills in the New 
England district, where the floods were 
the worst on record, was tremendous. 
Reports say large quantities of finished 
paper held in stock by mills were ruined. 
Mills affected were compelled to shut 
down, and some have remained closed 
to date and may have to keep closed 
for some time to come. The loss of pro- 
duction, along with the destruction of 
paper held in stock and in store in the 
afflicted cities and towns, is held likely 
to result in something of a shortage of 
available supplies for a time. The only 
probable effect on market prices must be 
bullish, it is declared. Moreover, replace- 
ments will have to be manufactured, 
which may lead to a spurt of activity 
among mills. In short, it is felt some 
fairly drastic market changes may be 
witnessed over the next few weeks, al- 
though members of the trade are hesi- 
tant to advance any definite ideas of 
what they think is likely to happen. 

It is commonly conceded among paper 
manufacturers that price revisions in an 
upward direction are an absolute neces- 
sity if the industry is to proceed to more 
prosperous conditions, particularly in 
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Production has 


some lines of paper. 
gradually increased over the last two 
years but market price levels have failed 
to keep pace with the improvement in 


output. It is no secret in the industry 
that many mills are operating on a very 
gratifying scale as concerns the orders 
received and the amount of product 
manufactured, but are showing little or 
no profit. Prices of some classes of 
paper simply are on levels where a ma- 
jority of mills making such paper can- 
not realize a profit over cost of produc- 
tion and marketing, it is asserted. 

Newsprint production in Canada in 
February and in the first two months 
this year set new high records. The 
February output of Canadian mills 
reached 221,569 tons, topping last year’s 
production of 180,305 tons by 41,264 tons 
or 22.9 per cent. This was nearly 100,- 
000 tons more than was manufactured 
in Canada in February, 1933, and com- 
pared with the previous high record of 
189,154 tons established in February, 
1930. For the first two months of this 
year output in Canada was 449,524 tons, 
compared with the previous high of 
401,872 tons in the first two months of 
1929. 

Mills in the United States in Febru- 
ary reversed the trend of recent past 
months and showed a gain of 1,447 tons 
or 2.0 per cent to 72,252 tons. This rise 
was sufficient to put the two months’ 
total this year above last year, by 142 
tons. Mills in both countries produced 
42,711 tons more newsprint in February 
than in the same month a year ago. Two 
months’ output in both countries aggre- 
gated 601,137 tons, against 533,735 tons 
in the similar time last year, an in- 
crease of 67,402 tons or 12.6 per cent. 
The greatest output by the two coun- 
tries for the first two months of the 
year occurred in 1930, when 632,781 tons 
were produced. Only in 1930, 1929 and 
1928 did the two months’ production ex- 
ceed the total for the same period this 
year. 

Shipments of newsprint by Canadian 
mills were 206,076 tons in February, and 
by United States mills 70,495 tons, so 
that shipments were roughly 17,000 tons 
less than the output during the month. 
As a result, stocks at mills in both coun- 
tries rose to 108,114 tons at the end of 
February, against 90,864 tons a month 
earlier, and 90,037 tons at the close of 
February last year. 

Production of paperboard in the 
United States totaled 270,928 net tons 
in January, according to the Census 
Bureau’s report, representing an appre- 
ciable increase over the 243,594 tons in 
the month preceding and also over the 
262,026 tons in January a year ago. 
Board mills produced at 63.4 per cent 





of their rated capacity in January last, 
compared with 60.9 per cent in Decem- 
ber and 62.9 per cent in January, 1935. 
New orders for board received by manu- 
facturers during January called for~a 
total of 283,890 tons, against 234,753 
tons in the month before, while unfilled 
orders held by mills at the close of Janu- 
ary were for an aggregate of 94,210 tons, 
contrasted with 81,894 tons a month 
previously. 


¢¢ 


® Danish Demand for Industrial 
Machinery Shows Steady 
Increase 


Increasing industrial activity in Den- 
mark during the last five years has re- 
sulted in notably stimulating the de- 
mand for all types of machinery in that 
market, according to a report to the 
Commerce Department from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Paul S. Pearson, 
Copenhagen. 

It is estimated that Denmark’s an- 
nual consumption of industrial machin- 
ery now reaches a value of approximate- 
ly 60 million crowns ($13,200,000), of 
which domestic production accounts for 
between 60 and 70 per cent. 

In 1934, local machine manufacturers 
produced machinery valued about 60.6 
million crowns ($13,330,000), of which 
one-third was exported. Foreign sales, 
however, were more than balanced by 
imports, which in that year totaled 25 
million crowns ($5,500,000), the report 
states. 

Outstanding items in Denmark’s ma- 
chinery export trade are cement ma- 
chinery, Diesel motors, refrigerating 
machinery, cranes, elevators and lifts. 
Leading imports are combustion motors, 
sewing machines, machines for the iron 
and steel industry, machinery for book 
binding, paper and paper goods and 
book-printing machines, it was stated. 

The complete absence of coal deposits 
and waterpower in Denmark, the re- 
port points out, encourages the use of 
internal combustion engines in indus- 
try, handicrafts and agriculture. The 
Diesel system also has been-extensively 
exploited for marine and railway pur- 
poses, with the result that the Diesel 
motor is perhaps the most important 
item of the Danish industrial machinery 
industry. 


@ VAN AUKEN-RAGLAND, INC., ad- 
vertising agency, will move into larger 
quarters May 1, in the Civic Opera Build- 
ing, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. This 
will provide more spacious facilities 
which better meet the requirements and 
expansion of the company. 
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ENGLISH CLAYS 


UNIFORM . SUPERIOR . DEPENDABLE 


English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















ARE YOUR MEN SUPER POWER for SUPER ae 
CARRYING 7) es 


AUTOMATICS ? - 
Jumbo or ee 


As men are today in more than one hundred 
and fifty mills in the United States and abroad ? Full 1 H.P. motor. Blows 


Automatics exe enigun, dangle tester of trev- a blast of air at 24,200 feet 
ness or slowness that unskilled men use and get per minute. Tested water 
jiffy readings. © vacuum lift of 46.25"! 
Portable. Write for data. 


Free Trial. 


ARTHUR B. GREEN 
; IDEAL COMMUTATOR DRESSER 7 
249 Harris Avenue Needham, Mass. 1028 PARK AVENUE .°. SYCAMORE, appa 





Start your men, too, carrying Automatics. Blows -Vacuums - Sprays 
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For Long 


Life of Belting 


The clinched teeth of Alligator Steel Belt 
Lacing compress belt ends firmly, reducing 
destructive internal friction and ply separation. 


“Never Lets Go.” The most universally used belt 
lacing on earth. Has great strength. Asmooth, 
durable joint that rocks on a sectional hinge 
pin. Supplied in steel, “Monel Metal,” and 
alloys in eleven sizes for belts up, to 5% in. 
Standard boxes, “Handy Packages,” and long 
lengths. Identify the genuine by the dark 
green and yellow Boog The Alligator and size 
number are stamped on the om. 4 
Sold throughout the world. Sole Manufacturers 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING co. 
4675 Lexington Street, a 
In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 2 


Ssateteagetron, 
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® Papermaking Rags 

The arrival of spring, and with it the 
customary expectations of increased sup- 
plies, has brought an easing of the mar- 
ket for some classes of rags for paper- 
making, whereas other grades remain 
firm in price. On the whole, consuming 
mills are reported buying on a fair 
scale; certainly signs point to sufficient 
demand arising to absorb the bulk of 
the rags reaching the market, with de- 
mand moderately broad in scope, cover- 
ing most of the different descriptions 
of old rags and new cuttings. 

Trade expectations are that the de- 
structive floods in New England and 
other sections of the East will lead to 
additional purchasing of papermaking 
rags. In fact, there is a confident feel- 
ing in most parts of the trade that the 
anticipated new spurt in demand will 
be seen very shortly. Numerous paper 
mills affected by the floods had sizable 
stocks of finished paper ruined, particu- 
larly fine paper mills in and adjacent to 
the Holyoke district, and rag supplies 
will be required for the manufacture of 
paper to replace these lost stocks. Also, 
it is believed roofing and building paper 
mills will réceive a substantial increased 
volume of business once repair and re- 
construction of residences and other 
buildings in the flooded areas get under 
way, thereby bringing mills into the 
market for additional large amounts of 
roofing rags. Quoted prices on many 
grades of rags have stiffened percepti- 
bly since the flood period and following 
a sagging tendency developed by the 
market just prior thereto. 

Dealers in the East are demanding up 
around 8.50 cents per pound, mostly 
f. o. b. shipping points, for No. 1 new 
white shirt cuttings, which are reported 
well sold up and coming into the market 
in restricted quantities. New soft un- 
bieached muslins are quoted at 9 cents 
f. o. b. dealers’ points, blue overall cut- 
tings at nominally 6 cents or higher, 
light flannelettes at 5.75 cents, fancy 
shirt cuttings at 3.50 cents, washables 
at 3 cents, bleached canton flannels at 
7 cents, light silesias at 6 cents, and 
grey linen cuttings at 10 cents. 

After a spell of brisk buying, roofing 
paper manufacturers discontinued pur- 
chases of roofing rags for a time but 
are again commencing to evince inter- 
est, particularly in domestic stock. For- 
eign roofing has quieted to a very 
marked degree, yet prices have receded 
only slightly, and importers are look- 
ing for a revival of demand, especially 
as reports tell of roofing mills keeping 
very busy. Prices of domestic roofing 
rags eased a bit but meanwhile have 
steadied, and, if anything, now exhibit 
a firming tendency again. Eastern mills 
are paying approximately 2.10 to 2.15 
cents a pound for No. 1 domestic roofing 
stock, 1.80 to 1.90 cents for No. 2 pack- 
ing, and 1.70 to 1.80 cents for No. 3 
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stock. There have been firm mill bids 
of 1.95 cents a pound ex dock Atlantic 
seaboard for foreign dark colored cot- 
tens, but importers have insisted they 
have been unable to buy abroad to sell 
at this price level to mills here. For- 
eign linsey garments are nominally 2.25 
cents ex dock basis yet are difficult for 
consumers to get at this price. 

Old white cottons and blues are 
quieter than they were, with paper 
manufacturers absorbing mainly actu- 
ally needed lots. Prices are about steady 
to a shade down. There is still a con- 
sistently good movement of old whites 
for export to Europe. 


® Old Paper 


As so commonly is the case, waste 
paper prices have sagged since the ad- 
vent of the spring season. The market 
in the East, in particular, has been driven 
downward, mainly on the low grades 
though some of the better qualities have 
also moved off in value. Basically, the 
market seems healthy. Board mills are 
well engaged and are consuming old 
paper in good tonnage; moreover, they 
are buying fairly freely although hold- 
ing purchases principally to current re- 
quirements. Mixed paper has declined 
to 25 cents per hundred pounds for No. 1 
packing f. o. b. New York, and folded 
newspapers to 32% cents, with prices 
in the western market above these levels. 
Old corrugated boxes have continued an 
active item and bringing 55 to 60 cents 
a hundred pounds f. o. b. shipping 
points in the East, and this same basis 
in the Middle West. No. 1 hard white 
shavings are around 2.10 cents a pound 
in the East f. o. b. dealers’ points, No. 1 
soft white shavings 1.90 to 2 cents, No. 
1 old kraft paper 1.10 to 1.20 cents, old 
heavy books and magazines 55 to 60 
cents a hundred pounds, white blank 
news cuttings 1.25 to 1.30 cents, and 
white ledgers 1.10 to 1.15 cents. 


® Rope and Bagging 

A waiting condition is observed in 
the old rope market. There are some 
paper mills manifesting good intgrest 
and buying in an intermittent way as 
their needs develop, but they apparently 
are covering their wants without hav- 
ing to advance prices. The leading 
group of paper mill consumers are bid- 
ding 2.25 cents a pound f. o. b. shipping 
points for No. 1 domestic old manila 
rope though it is said other mills are 
paying in excess of this price or per- 
haps up to 2.50 cents f. o. b. shipping 
points. Importers mostly ask 2.40 to 
2.50 cents a pound ex dock for foreign 
old manila, and assert it is hard for 
them to cover commitments at this sales 
basis through purchases abroad. Most 
kinds of old strings are selling readily 
and at firm prices. 

There is an undercurrent of demand 
for old bagging but at prices which sell- 





ers in most instances are indisposed to 
accept. Generally, at least 2.10 cents a 
pound at shipping points is asked for 
No. 1 domestic scrap bagging, and higher 
than this for foreign, while gunny bag- 
ging is about 2.20 cents f. o. b. shipping 
centers or ex dock, and roofing bagging 
around 1.75 cents a pound. 


® Pulpwood 

A firm market prevails for pulpwood, 
and offered supplies are usually finding 
ready takers. The price tone is such as 
to infer further strengthening of the 
quotable level may occur. 


¢ Mechanical Pulp 


Groundwood is meeting a consistently 
good demand, and a feature of the mar- 
ket is that offerings are far from plenti- 
ful even though water conditions are 
greatly improved in many grinding re- 
gions. Domestic producers are main- 
taining quotations firmly and, in fact, 
appear to have very little or no surplus 
pulp to divert to the open market. 
About $24 or $25 is asked for domestic 
groundwood f. o. b. pulp mills. Cana- 
dian grinders are demanding $22.50 per 
short ton ex dock American Atlantic 
ports for prime moist groundwood 
brought down by vessels, and Scandi- 
navian prime groundwood is $23 to 
$23.50 a short ton for dry ex dock New 
York or other Atlantic seaports. It is 
said that quite a few Canadian and do- 
mestic mills are sold up for some time 
ahead, and are making almost no of- 
ferings. 


® Chemical Pulp 

The salient feature in domestic chemi- 
cal pulp is the strengthening of quota- 
tions on bleached sulphite. One after 
another, domestic producers are raising 
their prices, the increases ranging from 
$2 to $5 a ton in excess of the established 
price basis which has served as the 
market level for a considerable period. 
In short, manufacturers who have been 
accepting 2.50 cents per pound ex dock 
Atlantic seaboard for prime bleached 
sulphite are in numerous instances now 
quoting 2.60, 2.65 and up to 2.75 cents. 
Unbleached is steady and in fair demand 
at 1.90 to 2.05 cents ex dock basis, while 
domestic and Canadian No. 1 kraft pulp 
is around 2.25 cents delivered consum- 
ing paper mills. Domestic bleached 
soda pulp has been advanced $2 a ton to 
2.60 cents delivered paper mills. 


® Chemicals 

Price alterations are few in paper 
and pulp making chemicals, but a steady 
movement is reported, and firmness 
characterizes quotations. Soda ash is 
1.20 cents a pound at works for bag 
shipments, caustic soda 2.55 to 2.60 
cents, and bleaching powder 2 to 2.15 
cents. ; 
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THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 


Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


REPRESENTATIVES 
L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. C. K. BEECHER, Delaware, Ohio 
PACIFIC SALES COMPANY, Security Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


LEWELLEN 




















Below is a plant view of 
Murray chippers recent- 
ly installed by the Bo- 
galusa Paper Company. 





The latest development 6} VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSIONS 
™ | AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL CONTROLS 


. There are four Lewellen Vertical Transmissions in this 
with less sawdust—no - bottle filling and packaging line, synchronizing all opera- 
vibration — no belts — tions from bottle washing to the sealing of shipping 


—produces better chips 


saves power—saves 7 cartons. 

space. One of the many The Lewellen Variable Speed Transmission will increase 
Murray machines en- the efficiency of any conveyor installation where the right 
gineered and built for speed at the right time will accommodate the speed of 
present day production other operations. On inspection lines, heat treating, trav- 
demands. Write for eling and rotary baking ovens, foundry continuous pour- 
complete information. ing, assembly lines, the Lewellen proves a profitable 
investment. 

Write us about your problem or consult our represen- 
tative. 


LEWELLEN MFG. CO. 


COLUMBUS, IND. 
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Import and Export 


IMPORTS 


Wood Pulp 


The market for imported wood pulp 
gives every indication it is accumulat- 
ing strength. Prices are not only hold- 
ing to firm levels but as regards some 
classes of chemical pulp, show an ad- 
vancing tendency. It is generally stated 
that pulp milis in Scandinavia and else- 
where abroad are well sold up; a large 
majority have practically no more ton- 
nage of any consequence to dispose of 
for the remainder of this year, and sales 
into 1937 have reached a sizable aggre- 
gate volume. Not in a long time have 
American paper and board manufac- 
turers bought wood pulp with such free- 
dom as has characterized their opera- 
tions during the past few months. 
Evidently feeling that pulp prices are on 
reasonable levels, and scarcely likely 
to register recession for some while to 
come, and regarding it as good business 
judgement to cover their needs a good 
ways ahead, they have contracted for 
pulp in heavy tonnage, more particu- 
larly as concerns kraft pulp and bleached 
sulphite. Thus, the supply position has 
attained a degree where, without any 
exaggeration at all, it is now largely 
a matter of securing pulp to sell, not a 
question of finding buyers. 

Kraft pulp of foreign origin is reported 
practically completely sold up for this 
year. Purchases also have been ex- 
tended far into next year. Bleached sul- 
phite, too, has reached the point where 
available supplies are anything but easy 
to locate, especially for near delivery. 
Producing mills are not inclined to sell 
farther ahead, and as would be expected 
under these circumstances, prices ex- 
hibit a strong tendency to rise. Any 
lots of spot or nearby kraft pulp of 
prime quality readily bring 2.10 cents 
a pound ex dock American Atlantic sea- 
board, while forward shipments from 
abroad are quoted at 1.9C to 2.00 cents 
per pound. Contracts covering forward 
kraft shipments contain an exchange 
guarantee clause, which means that buy- 
ers are eager enough for such pulp to 
agree to provide for any material fluctua- 
tions in foreign exchange. Producers in 
Europe are quoting a price basis of 2.75 
to 2.85 cents a pound on prime grades 
of bleached sulphite since some domes- 
tic manufacturers advanced their prices 
$5 a ton. Bleached is tending upward 
also. The feeling exists in pulp trade 
circles that the price level of prime 
bleached soon will be raised to 3.00 cents 
minimum on an ex dock Atlantic sea- 
board basis. 

Prime strong unbleached sulphite is 
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MARKETS 


1.90 to 2.05 cents per pound, depending 
on grade, ex dock New York and other 
American Atlantic ports. Prices of such 
pulp are steady but fail to evince the 
strength marking kraft pulp and 
bleached sulphite values. Imported 
prime dry groundwood is quoted at $23 
per short ton, ex dock basis at Atlantic 
seaboard, with moist about the same or 
very close to this price. 

Although somewhat lower than the 
preceding month, imports of pulp into 
the United States during January were 
on a comparatively high level, totaling 
190,938 short tons of 2,000 pounds, air 
dry weight, of chemical pulp, against 
217,730 short tons of a value of $8,079,203 
in December last, and 160,103 short tons 
of a value of $6,083,921 in January, 1935. 
Mechanical wood pulp importations in 
January amounted to 18,207 short tons 
of a value of $319,906, contrasted with 
25,104 tons of a value of $402,806 in the 
month before and 15,158 tons of a value 
of $280,091 in January a year ago. 

Interesting figures compiled on last 
year’s pulp imports into the United 
States reveal that five pulp-producing 
countries supplied aggregately 96.5 per 
cent of all the wood pulp imported into 
this country during 1935. Sweden pro- 
vided 898,875 short tons of pulp of all 
kinds of the total of 1,933,643 short tons 
of all pulps—mechanical and chemical— 
brought into the United States during 
the year, or 46.4 per cent of the total 
imports. Receipts of Canadian pulp 
were 532,158 tons, or 27.5 per cent of 
the total; while imports from Finland 
amounted to 266,492 tons, or 13.7 per 
cent of the total; Norway 93,304 tons, 
or 4.8 per cent, and Germany 80,255 tons, 
or 4.1 per cent of the total. Comparative 
percentage figures for 1934 were: Swe- 
den, 44.7 per cent; Canada, 29.8 per 
cent; Finland, 11.97 per cent; Norway, 
5.4 per cent, and Germany, 5.0 per cent. 


® Paper Stock 


Complete figures now available show 
that importations of papermaking rags 
into the United States during the calen- 
dar year 1935 scored a substantial gain 
over the preceding year’s imports, and 
rising to the highest total in both 
quantity and value for the past five 
years. However, while in excess of the 
1934 imports as well as the aggregate 
receipts during each of the years since 
and including 1931, the imports during 
1935 were far below other years, especi- 
ally back in the period of 1925 to 1929, 
inclusive, when imports ran well above 
an average of 400,000,000 pounds 
yearly. 

Total imports of rags for papermaking 
purposes in 1935 reached 201,310,993 





pounds, of a declared value of $2,411,- 
424, according to U. S. Department of 
Commerce figures. These receipts com- 
pared with 101,523,797 pounds of a value 
of $1,282,668 in 1934, and 171,503,795 
pounds of a value of $1,413,830 in 1933. 
Last year’s imports recorded an increase 
of 98.2 per cent, or not quite double, the 
1934 total receipts in quantity, follow- 
ing a decline in 1934 of 41 per cent from 
the 1933 imports, and a 93 per cent rise 
in 1933 over 1932. 

Papermaking rag imports into the 
United States during the last eleven 
years are shown, with valuations, in the 
following table: 


Pounds Value 
I Lacoste kc il 572,431,511 $15,828,320 
ee 476,764,483 10,372,689 
Saree 388,121,400 7,646,864 
RE. dans. cbes al 439,892,896 8,195,224 
is aces eed 446,496,028 9,341,795 
eer ee 281,592,177 5,565,340 
SE a's ons Rew 116,680,789 1,571,148 
SEs cisenatmes 88,434,994 1,161,315 
ME Richa eenaa 171,503,795 1,413,830 
ME ¢Cik When cee 101,523,797 1,282,668 
SRP: ckdases-cwd 201,310,993 2,411,424 


EXPORTS 


Exports of newsprint paper from the 
United States in the calendar year 1935 
amounted to 45,044,940 pounds of a value 
of $861,333, according to official statis- 
tics issued by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, comparing with 46,855,378 
pounds of a declared value of $977,341 in 
1934. Exports of wrapping paper totaled 
39,229,055 pounds of a value of $1,882,- 
504, against 46,169,444 pounds of a value 
of $1,957,283 in the year before; of writ- 
ing paper, 24,492,613 pounds of a value 
of $1,652,857, against 18,513,617 pounds 
of a value of $1,264,961; of uncoated book 
paper, 19,912,552 pounds of a value of 
$1,026,634, against 16,974,612 pounds of 
a value of $911,024; of greaseproof and 
waterproof paper, 5,856,717 pounds of a 
value of $1,137,661, against 4,691,436 
pounds of a value of $881,936; of tissue 
and crepe paper, 4,754,526 pounds of a 
value of $588,675, against 4,802,569 
pounds of a value of $631,536, and of 
sheathing and building paper, 8,436,688 
pounds of a value of $259,776, against 
7,769,904 pounds of a value of $220,174. 

Boxboard exports last year were 52,- 
681,922 pounds, valued at $1,135,396, con- 
trasted with 46,886,422 pounds of a value 
of $952,209 in 1934, and of other paper- 
board, 25,400,443 pounds of a value of 
$1,037,199, compared with 21,112,154 
pounds of a value of $800,428. Over- 
issue newspapers were exported to the 
value of $1,121,726 last year, against 
$1,581,370 in 1934. 
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SEEKING A Wijt)) 4382 4 ty 


We like to look at our work in 
the broad sense of serving the 
Paper Industry rather than 
from a point of infinite detail 
of production. 

Maintenance of rigid stand- 
ards of quality and service 
for 40 years has become 
routine. Meeting the challenge 
of progress in the paper in- 
dustry with research and ex- 
perimentation adds zest to 
our work. 


APPLETON WIRE 
WORKS, INC. 


APPLETON + WISCONSIN 








J. ORGANIZED 


to Work for you 


HE Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue is aiding production, engineering and 

purchasing executives throughout the pulp and paper industry of the United 
States and Canada in handling routine problems incident to their work. As one 
of these executives are you using this publication to the greatest possible benefit 
to you and your company? Examine a copy of the most recent issue which 
is available in your plant and see for yourself how it is published to serve you. 
We believe that you will consider it one of the most valuable books of your 
professional library. 


» » » Address all communications to the « « « 


PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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